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WILL THERE BE ANYTHING 
FOR HIY?: 


SAVES FEED COSTS 





Note increased alfalfa yield in 1951 when Rock Phosphate was applied at 
U. of Ill. on M-7-300 plot. 


WHEN LEGUME YIELDS RISE—FEED COSTS GO DOWN. 


Experiments at U. of Ill. show that as much as 200 |b. more protein per 
acre can come from the correct application of rock phosphate in addition 
to limestone or limestone and potash. 


Put on enough Arrow Brand Finely Ground Rock Phosphate to prepare 
your soil for excellent legume growth. That is your first step 
toward a successful program of organic farming. 


EXTRA FINE GRIND GUARANTEED! 
ness of grind now certified 
by percentage of sample 
that washed 
through a 325 


mesh screen! Natural Phosphate 
A =e Direct from Mine 


inely hound Kock PHOSPHATE 


SINCE 1902 









Fine- 


sccccccccccccccccccccccescccces ee nn 
: How to Make an Improved Pasture Literature and Prices : 
: All About a Low-Cost Soil Test Kit Free Movies for Meetings : 
: Your Name : 
: Address . : 
: MAIL TO ROBIN JONES PHOSPHATE COMPANY : 
4 804 Church Street Nashville, Tennessee ~ 
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The SEAMAN TILLIT. 3 ft 
tillage width. Minimum pow- 
er required is only 23 H.P. 


Good humus devel- 
opment depends 
largely upon a thor- 
ough and uniform, 
well aerated mixture 
of all composting 
materials — manure, 
lime and green vegetation — with the 
top layer of soil. 


The SEAMAN TILLIT quickly and economically pro- 
duces a perfect mixture of chopped and milled composting 


materials distributed uniformly thr8ughout the selected 
tillage depth. 





The compost sheet is highly aerated with the TILLIT. 
The action of the revolving tines and the “throw” of soil 
and materials within the hood cause the penetration and 
distribution of a high volume of air throughout the bed. 
Moisture is of great importance in furthering decomposi- 
tion and conversion to humus. SEAMAN-tillage holds 
more moisture and retards evaporation. Rains do not 
run-off. The water is absorbed in proper amounts without 
flooding or “puddling” the soil. 





y™~ 


a. 


So, this year complete your composting in less time with 
b less labor — and do it better with the SEAMAN TILLIT. 


FREE! Booklet 
“Benefits of Rotary Tillage” 
Especially valuable to those interes- 
ted in organic farming. Booklet cov- 
ers over 18 years experience with 
rotary tillage. Write for it... Today. 





Diagram shows how SEAMAN fines mill, 
chop and uniformly mix cover and other 
materials with top layer of soil. 
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SEAMAN MOTORS, Inc. 
ie 9S N. 25th STREET MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 
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DEAF SMITH HEALTH FOODS 


NOW! Enjoy a higher level of vigorous, disease resistant health with delicious 
flours, cereals, and unique, skillfully blended meals made from Deaf Smith Count 

Wheat organically grown in the rich, fertile soil and healthful waters of eae 
Texas, the famed “Town Without A Toothache.” This wheat has an amazingly high 
percentage of calcium, phosphorus, from six to nine times the amounts found in 
the average flour. Bread baked from stoneground Deaf Smith Wheat has a flavor 
and health value superior to any other known. Free recipes and an interesting story 


on, "The Most Expensive Bread in the World” included with order. Order TODAY! 





DEAF SMITH CRACKED WHEAT 
—Excellent flavor and unusually rich 
in Organic minerals. Trace elements 
of sodium and fluorine make it espe- 
cially invaluable for building sound 
healthy teeth in growing children. 

3 Ibs. 95¢ 6 Ibs. $1.80 


DEAF SMITH BREAD FLOUR— 
Stoneground. Phenomenally high in 
mineral substance necessary to build 
teeth, bones, and resistance to disease. 
Deaf Smith flour contains six times 
as many minerals as the average flour. 
3 Ibs. 95¢ 6 Ibs. $1.80 25 ibs. $6.50 


DEAF SMITH LAXA-MEAL—This 
extremely nutritious food made from 
Deaf Smith Wheat, is skillfully biend- 
ed with rye and flaxseed and is ground 
into a most palatable meal. Helpful 
in preventing constipation caused by 
lack of bulk in the diet. 

3 Ibs. $1.25 6 Ibs. $2.40 





POTATO MEAL—Made from the whole 
potatoe with the valuable minerals re- 
tained. Ideal for use in making Deaf 
Smith bread. Will make the bread 
moist and tender with firm erumb. 
Excellent for gravies and sauces. 

2 Ibs. 85¢ 5 Ibs. $1.95 


DEAF SMITH VITA-MEAL—Freshly 
Ground cereal food made from the famed 
Hereford, Texas wheat. Skillfully biend- 
ed with vitamin-rich sunflower and 
sesame seeds for super-health-giving 
qualities. Simply wonderful. 

2 tbs. $1.25 5 Ibs. $2.95 


DEAF SMITH WHEAT BERRIES— 
For those who prefer to mill their 
own flours or cereals, or to use the 
entire kernel in breakfast food, this 
organically grown mineral and vita- 
min rich wheat from famed Hereford, 
5 tbs. $1.15 25 tbs. $4.95 
100 Ibs. $13.50 





-*® SPECIAL 


SELECTED NATURAL FOODS * 





ORGANIC CAKE FLOUR—Made from 
an organically grown beautifully white, 
soft wheat, stoneground into a fine 
100% whole grain flour. Excellent re- 
sults with no change required in your 
favorite pastry recipes. 

3 Ibs. 75¢ 6 Ibs. $1.45 


50-50 SESAME-SUNFLOWER MEAL 
—Freshly ground into a granular 
meal. Amazingly rich in important 
B vitamins, thiamine and niacine, 
calcium and phosphorus. May be 
sprinkled over salads, cereals, or just 
eaten right out of the bag. 

2 tbs. $2.50 5 Ibs. $6.15 


WHOLE RYE FLOUR—Finely stone- 
ground into a 100% whole grain flour. 
Will make delicious, fragrant rye 
bread. Also excellent to blend with 
whole wheat flours in making tasty 
bread and muffins. 

3 Ibs. 65¢ 6 Ibs. $1.25 


MILLET-SES-SUN CEREAL—A tasty 
combination of hulled millet, sesame 
and sunflower seeds freshly ground into 
a delicious, nourishing alkaline cereal. 
Contains many important minerals for 
body-building. An aid to regularity. 
2 tbs. $1.25 5 Ibs. $2.95 


PURE RAW WHEAT GERM—Not 
heated or processed to destroy the del- 
icate vitamin potencies. Excellent for 
promoting digestion, for stimulating 

















HULLED MILLET SEEDS—Health- 
fully alkaline forming. Has a laxative 
and anti-toxie action which counter- 
acts constipation.. Rich in organic 
minerals and vitamins containing a 
biologically complete protein. 

3 Ibs. 95¢ 6 Ibs. $1.85 


SOYBEAN FLOUR—Starch free, al- 
kaline reaction. Richest in protein of 
all known foods. High in calcium, 
hosphorus and potassium. Use in 
making soymilk, bread, muffins, and 
cookery for added protein. 

3 Ibs. 85¢ 6 tbs. $1.65 
ORGANIC SUNFLOWER SEEDS— 
The Miracle Food! Rich in organic 
minerals and vitamins A, B, D, and 
F. Contains large amounts of calcium, 
thiamine & lecithin. Freshly hulled, 
carefully hand-selected kernels. 

2 Ibs. $2.60 5 Ibs. $6.25 


YELLOW CORN MEAL—Stoneground 
100% yellow corn meal with nothing 
removed. Will make delicious shorten- 
ing bread, muffins, mushes and ‘Po- 
lenta’. Ground inte a medium fine- 
ness. Rich in color and flavor. 

3 Ibs. 65¢ 6 Ibs. $1.25 


CRUDE BLACK MOLASSES—Grand- 
ma's old fashioned molasses. Delight- 
ful tasting, superior to Biackstrap as 
this is the first run of syrup before 

















NATURAL BROWN RICE—An inex- 
pensive substitute for wild rice pro- 
viding a delicious base for many ap- 
petizing meals. A splendid source of 
the vital vitamin B complexes, and 
other valuable nutrients. 

3 Ibs. 95¢ 6 Ibs. $1.85 


HULLED SESAME SEEDS—High in 
calcium and lecithin. Delightful nut- 
ty flavor. Easily digested and deli- 
cious sprinkled over cereals and salads. 
Of superior quality, freshly hulled in 
the United States. 

2 tbs. $1.55 5 Ibs. $3.75 
FLAXSEED MEAL—Ground fresh to 
order to a medium-coarse full-fat meal. 
May be added to cereals or cookery 
for laxative value. Also has remark- 
able mucilaginous properties for sen- 
sitive stomachs. 

| tb. 65¢ 2 tbs. $1.20 


SCOTCH STEEL-CUT OATS—For a 
chewy, tasty cereal that cannot be 
beat, this pin-head oat cereal is tops! 
Children love its fine flavor and lack 
of mushiness. Blended with hulled 
millet or raw wheat germ makes it a 
tasty dish! 

3 tbs. 75¢ 6 Ibs. $1.45 
CRUDE DARK RAW SUGAR—A 
real raw sugar that is rich in natural 
un-fired molasses. The flavor is simply 
delicious! Excellent for use in baking 











or cooking. As a cereal topping it 
_ mental alertness and vigor. Use on fy of the vitamin and mineral laden = 9" Ste oa out te Ga. 
e salads or in cereals. sugars and iron are removed. 5 tbs. $1.10 10 tbs. $2.10 
OR- 24 Ibs. $1.00 5 Ibs. $1.95 3 at. 9 fl. oz. can $2.25 (wt. II Ibs.) 100 Ibs. $15.00 
JEN- HOW TO EAT SAFELY ina Poison. RIGHT LIVING SERIES—32 book- WASHED RAW SUGAR—A light. 
i ed World—Do you realize that many ets, 1,024 pages, written from a delicately flavored cane sugar, creamy 
nie foods attractively offered and innocent- unique Christian viewpoint. This series in color. The preferred sugar to use 
Edi- ly purchased by you may be seriously of booklets covers every phase of health in cakes. frostings, or for preserving 
of harmful to our health? BE SAFE! and right living in harmony w.th fruits where a strong molasses flavor 
x Protect your health by following the organic principles. Spirit-filled, truly would be undesirable. 

reets, information in this book. Author: inspiring to health-minded Christians. 5 Ibs. $1.00 10 tbs. $1.95 
, OF- Anton H. Jensen. Price $1 Postpaid. 32 booklets on Right Living $1 Pod. __ 100 Ibs. $15.00 
treet, NOTE: Approximate postage charges shown below are subject to any changes by Post Office Department. 
ption 

Pos- HOW TO ORDER: ALA. 9¢|DEL. 9¢]/KANS. 9¢/MINN. 9¢'N. J. 9¢/ ORE. I5¢] UTAH 10¢ 
. Two |. List items desired and total up Ibs. |ARIZ. I2¢]FLA. 10¢) KY. 7¢|MISS. 9¢|N.MEXIOZ| PA Se] VT. ue 
Years 2. In chart your State shows postage |ARK. 9%¢)GA. 9¢]} LA. 9¢|M0 7e|N C. 9¢])R. 1. GET VA. 9 
0.50. to add for EACH pound of merchandise. |CALIF.13¢]IDAHOI2¢]ME. 10¢)MONT.I2¢)N. D. 9¢/S. C. 9c] WASH I3c 
mate j 3. Include postage charges to your }COLO. 10¢}ILL. 7¢] MD. O¢|NEBR. SEIN. Y. 9¢)1S. DA. Se) WIS 7¢ 
— remittance. Excess will be refunded. |CONN. % JIND. 6¢|] MASS. 9¢[/NEV. [2¢}OHIO 7¢)/ TENN. 7¢])W VA 7e 
; NO C.0.D."S SEND ORDER TO: |9. C. 7] OWA Ze] MICH. 7eIN. H. 7E]OKLA. SEL TEX. 1h | WYO. ie 
yright 
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Letters 


A Sting Like 
A Wasp 

I was very glad to hear about the 
article in Country Gentleman. There’s 
nothing like a good strong contro- 
versy to make people wake up and 
pay attention to things, and a lot of 
people who never heard of organic 
farming will probably become aware 
of it through this article. 

Then, too, if the chemical fertilizer 
people have to resort to a blatant 
propaganda article like the one by 
Dean Throckmorton, then the organic 
movement must be causing them quite 
a bit of worry. The tone of the article 
was not that of a man slapping at a 
slightly annoying mosquito but at a 
wasp he considers much more danger- 
ous. So I think, it’s all a very good 
sign. 

Thomas Powell 
New York, N. Y. 


Prisoners Plan 
Organic Farms 
It is with sincere appreciation that 
I receive any books, magazines or 
other literature you may care to ex- 
tend to me and I assure you it is read 
many times as there are about six or 
eight of us who are very definitely 
interested in learning and improving 
the organic type of farming in our 
state which has in the past and present 
been the Dust Bowl of the U.S.A. 
Forest Ervin, 50387 
Oklahoma State Prison 
McAlester, Okla. 


Farm Waste 
Utilization Is Important 


We note under “Miscellany” Sep- 
tember 1951 issue of The Organic 
Farmer, that it is reported that the 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station is inaugurating a project, “To 
Study Farm Use of Wastes.” 

Such a project is worthy of the sup- 
port of county, town, state and Na- 
tional government forces as both a 
sanitary and conservation measure. 

Organic wastes—should include rub- 
bish such as waste paper, packing ma- 
terials, wood wastes, and other ma- 
terial of bulky nature that is common- 
ly burned on the dump areas. Such 
material reduced with grinders, chip- 
pers, hammer mills, etc., could be mix- 
ed with the wet materials garbage, 
sewage sludge, etc, to absorb the mois- 
ture of the wet materials, thus hasten- 
ing the breakdown and earlier farm 
use of the entire volume of waste. 

Charles Fuller 
Cambridge, Maryland 


M.D. Says Refined Foods 
Lack Vitamins 


For a long time I have thought it 
would be practical to make a small 
machine which would hull and wash, 
dry and grind all kinds of whole grain 
and sell it on the market just as we 
sell electric egg beaters etc. The big 
milling companies wouldn’t like it but 
until some of them invent some way 
whereby they can mill the whole grain 
in large quantities (without the glu- 
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INVEST INA CGARBAMAT 


FAM, made from your daily garbage in the 
GARBAMAT, is completely and permanently 
odorless. Garbage contains a wide variety of min- 
erals because it is made up of plant and animal 
wastes from many lands and from the Sea. Homog- 
enized in the GARBAMAT, F-A-M provides both 
food and drink for your soil. Spread on the soil, 
nutrients sink in and the particles of organic matter 
form on the surface a layer which is gradually 
changed into humus. 





MODEL ONE 





FAM, made from autumnal leaves, is rich in 
mineral salts pumped up from the deeper layers of 
the soil, containing the elements which are so 
necessary for the topsoil. LEAF-FAM is poured on 
the ground in the garden and around plants to pro- 
vide the water and minerals needed by them as 
they become dormant for the winter. 


FAM, made from old newspapers, makes your 
garden workless because it eliminates cultivating, 
hoeing, weeding and watering. The excess water 
drains into the soil while the pulp dries into an 
effective ground cover, as shown below. 


MAKE YOURS A FERTILE, WORKLESS, WEEDLESS GARDEN! 


The GarbaMat is available in two sizes- 
Home Model 1, Home & Garden Model 2. 
There is absolutely nothing to get out of 
order, no upkeep or service... and carries 
an UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE of 
COMPLETE SATISFACTION. Enthusiastic 
customers from coast to coast report sen- 
sational results from the GarbaMat and FAM 
method of gardening. We also manufacture 
AGROMATS — larger machines operating 
on the same ingenious principle as the 
Garbamat. 





MODEL TWO 





Buy Direct From The Manufacturer—The Money- 
Saving, Fully Guaranteed Way. SEND for 
illustrated Literature and 

Complete Details TODAY! 


WaANDEL MAcHInE Co., INC., DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 
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MAKE MONEY 


Every Time You 
— Make This Simple Test 


Every soil test you make shows 
somewhere on your farm that you 
can save up to $10 an acreon fer- 

tilizer—also how to get bigger, 
better crops. Sudbury Soil Test 
users report big increases in yield, 
even more tkan double! 


No Knowledge of 
Chemistry Needed 
Costs Less Than 10c per Test! 


It’s so easy! Just hold tube 
with soil sample and test solution 
up to light, match with transpar- 
ent color chart. The correct an- 
swer is printed right on the card! 

Shows how much nitrogen, phosphate 
and potash to put on each field, also 
whether lime is needed and how much 
(pH). Charts show needs of 225 kinds 
of crops. The Super deLuxe Model, 
in lifetime welded steel chest with 

carrying handle, contains 
complete equipment and 
supplies for hundreds of 
tests. Same as supplied 
ag. colleges, govt. depts., 
county agents, ete.Simple 
instructions make even 
first tests accurate, and 
take only 10 minutes. 


FREE TRIAL! 
If after 10 days trial 
you are not delighted with 
our Sudbury Soil Test 
it, return it and get your 
money back. Better Crop 
Guarantee--if at the end 
of the season you do 
not feel your kit has 
more than paid for 
itself, return it for 
full refund. That’s 
how sure we are 
you'll never part 
with it! Complete, 
now only 
$29.95. 
Over 250,000 
Sudbury Kits 
Now in Use 














Fall is the Best Time 
to Test Your Soil 


SEND NO MONEY—Just fill out and mail the 
coupon today. We'll send your kit by return mail, 
so you'll get all the benefits of testing your soil 
right now, this fall. Order C.O.D. only $29.95 
plus postage, or send check and we will pay 
postage. 

Use Our Easy Payment Plan 


If you prefer, just check Time Payment Plan 
in coupon—pay mailman only $4.95 down on 
delivery, 
monthly payments of $6.75 each. 

[ sussuny Lavonari 7eeaTo--— 


SUDBURY LABORATORY, 
Box 845, South Sudbury, Mass. 





| Send me the Super De Luxe Sudbury Soil | 
Test Kit at special reduced price marked 
| below: 
Enclosed is $29.95, Send C.0.D. $29.95, 
| send prepaid. plus postage. 
I'll use jent time p plan and pay | 
postman $4.95 down plus postage—then four 
| monthly payments of only $6.75 each. | 
| PRED «0 0.00 60 ve ctcbnre 60 ce sb obese teeveesees 
BR. Be OP Bh... ccvccccesesecsveses | 
| SE aeecekeekeesentaneame BORED ccccecvece | 


Stores: Write for Special Offer 


plus few cents postage, then four. 





ten sticking things up), when they 
have to remove the germ of the grain 
etc., some of us would like to have 
our own whole grain. I wouldn’t have 
to be dispensing pills and sticking 
needles into people to provide them 
with vitamins etc., which their diet 
is not supplying them. 

Dr. C. McNeely 

Drain, Oregon 


Jap Beetles Fooled 
By Knotweed 


I still stick to organic gardening 
and find I do very well. We use no 
sprays but have no bean beetles or 
potato bugs worth speaking of. Jap- 
anese beetles are quite numerous, but 
when we let the knotweed grow, they 
focus their attention on that. Knot- 
weed is a wonderful distraction for 
the Japanese beetle, they just love it. 

Gladys M. DeSilver 
Riegelsville, Pa. 


Recommends Rock Fertilizer 


And Humus 


I received the Organic Food Direc- 
tory and have written several people. 
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I received one letter this morning 
from Carthage, Illinois from Mr. 
Jackson, and he surely is enthusiastic 
over the raw rock fertilizers and hu- 
mus for bringing up ground. It does 
my heart good to read letters like that, 
because I feel they are on the right 
track and not acting as an under- 
cover man. 

Mrs. Carl A. Schmidt 

Glezen, Ind. 


Where to Buy 
A King Snake 


Dear Sir: 


I was very much interested in the 
king snake, told about in the July 
Organic Farmer. 

Can you tell me where I can get a 
king snake? 

Would a zoo sell those snakes and 
what zoo? 

If you have any idea where I could 
get one I would appreciate the in- 
formation. 

Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Russell Morehouse 
Sennett, New York 


Ed. If you could get a king snake 
anywhere it would be from Louis 
Ruhe, 853 Broadway, New York City. 
They probably handle everything 
from mice to elephants. 


Favors Soil Analysis 
Dear Sir: 


With reference to your reply to 
Christian F. Boeck in the issue for 
September: 

It is not practical to measure rela- 
tive plant use of elements in soil by 
determination of total constituents of 


the plant tissue. The mineral con- 


tent of plants is not always directly 
related to yield or to productivity of 
soils. Many factors, such as weather 
and season, soil type, chemical bal- 
ance and pH of soil, and individual 
plant activity enter into the picture. 
We usually reserve plant tissue analy- 
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by J. |. RODALE 


] THE latest phases in grganicultural r 
gardening and farming, cummed | 
up in a single practical booklet. 
) Learn how mulching improves aera- 
tion and conserves moisture— { 
( makes composting unnecessary! 


\ 
| 
Organic Method | 
) 


( — Also gives valuable instructions 
for making compost in enclosed 
» pits, sheet composting, fitting rock { 
( fertilizers into the rotational plan, 
( ring-mulching in orchards, etc. , 
) Keep up-to-date! Send 50c in 
( coin or stamps to THE ORGANIC 
( FARMER, Box F-11, Emmaus, Pa. { 


atl A alte etl elena 

















Tno Great Products 


“MICO MINERALS” and 
RUHM PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Both products sell for $2.50 per bag 
and $35.00 per ton frt. collect from 
Towdsend, Mass. or East Northport, 
L. I., New York. SOILSERVICE also 
offer 

“Lime Crest” Calcite Crystals 
at $1.50 per bag, $20.00 per ton. 


SOILSERVICE 





TOWNSEND 
MASSACHUSETTS 














TRY CRM FEED SUPPLEMENT! 


Conditions poultry and animals by sup- 
plying the mineral deficiencies of or- 
dinary diet. 

Stimulates complete utilization of nu- 
tritional values. 

Promotes better health, disease resis- 
tance, and larger yield. 

Hundreds of unsolicited testimonials. 
Write for pamphlet and trial size or 
2% Ibs. at $4.75 postpaid. 


COLAN RANCH MINERALS 
Box 670, Rte. 2 Sonoma, California 

















Data on Man's Best Friends 


THE FRUIT ORCHARD edited by J. |. Rodale 
Practical hints, unusual data on fruit — 
c 


TEN TRUSTWORTHY TROPICAL TREES by John 
C. Gifford. Includes the lime, coconut, guava, 
avocado and mango. , : : $1.00 

TREE CROPS by Jj. Russell Smith. An inspiring 
book on trees yielding crops as animal — 

c 
Total value $2.40 

87 Booklets may be purchased indi- 

vidually at the above prices. But if 

you order the entire packet you pay 

ONLY $1.90, a saving of 20%! 

Please remit with order; we will pay postage 

Send for complete list and special bargain offers. 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-11, Emmaus, Pa. 


“FERTILITY FARMING” 


by Newman Turner (Faber) 





is the record of ten years farm-scale success in organic 
farming without the plough It tells in detail, with 
careful costings, how any farmer can double output, 


half costs and eliminate disease. It is the first or- 
ganic farming book which deals fully with practice 
rather than philosophy, and is based on the authors 


experience on 200 acres with 80-90 pedigree Jersey cattle 
Edward H. Faulkner says ‘‘Fertility Farming is a 
must for the American farmer who wishes to get out 
of the ruts of our standardised farming system and begin 
to make real progress.”’ 264 pages 44 photos 2 plans. 
Just published in England Send now for advance 
copies $2.40 postpaid from The Farmer, Goosegreen Farm 
(A), Bridgwater, England. 


C HELP HELP! By 


The ‘‘house out back’’ calling! ActivO 
can cure it of unpleasantness Just 
sprinkle over waste. Odors reduced 
or eliminated. Waste converted into 
ash-like fertilizer-humus. 2.49 size 
good for many months’ treatment. . . 
ActivO is also amazingly useful for -- 
making compost, activating soils and NO opor/ 
lawns, feeding potted plants, growing mushrooms, etc. 
Immensely valuable for all organic FARMING or GAR- 
DENING; indispensable in sheet composting. Send for 
complete free details. Libersl-quantity sizes only $1. and 


CTIV( fee 
at the 


Maclean, Box 22,. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BANGOR, PA. 


Bridgeton, Ind. 
WHICH IS THE DEPOSITORY OF 
THE ORGANIC FARMER MACAZINE 
We Solicit Mail Depositors From 
Any State—Savings or Checking Accounts 
Deposits Cuaranteed by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Write for complete information to 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BANGOR, PA. 



























sis for “trouble shooting” problems. 

Thus, in the above, we heartily 
agree. However, please do not sell 
soil analysis short. 

We not only have provided thous- 
ands of recommendations for good 
soil balance and high quality crop 
yield, but have many times seen the 
trends of improvement through re- 
checking. 

Edwin Harrington 
Carversville, Pa. 


Are There Harmful 
Chemicals in Paper? 


Dear Sir: 


I am considering the use of a grind- 
ing machine to dispose of our bakery 
wastes. Ninety per cent of these wastes 
are paper. In applying these wastes 
to our land in the form of a fluid 
mulch or homogenized liquid, would 
the chemicals used in the manufacture 
of paper be harmful to crops or to 
humans consuming these crops? 

Ben Bernhard 
Portland, Oregon 


Ed. Ordinary paper is not harmful 
to the soil. If any strong chemicals 
were used in its manufacture or in the 
manufacture of printing inks, the 
lasting quality of the paper would be 
affected. However, in the case of the 
paper wastes of a bakery, you might 
have to be careful of the wax coatings 
used. They may prevent the decom- 
position of the paper in the soil. 


Why Isn’t There More 
Organic Food? 


Dear Sir: 


According to all I read, it is possible 
to raise fruit and vegetables by the 
organic method just as plentifully or 
even more plentifully than by the 
chemical method. Why then are not 
more organically grown products 
available? In the article by Mr. Brom- 
field it is stated that the chain stores 
are anxious to get food that can be 
labeled “grown without poison sprays 
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or chemical fertilizers.” Why isn’t 

such food available in the stores? 
John K. Stearns 
Factoryville, Pa. 


Ed. The main reason why more or- 
ganic food ts not available is that we 
do not have the influence over the 
farmer that the chemical industry has. 
They have thousands and thousands 
of paid salesmen who preach the 
doubtful virtue of the chemical doc- 
trine. And because so much money 
is spent for chemicals—$20 million for 
chemical fertilizer alone—that indus- 
try has power over magazines, news- 
papers and experts in all related fields. 
They talk only chemicals, for that is 
the only language they know. Any- 
thing that carries the approval of 
recognized science—the great and vari- 
ously subsidized god of the twentieth 
century—assumes the importance of 
gospel in the average persons mind. ce 
It is hard to convince them that qpey Gam Guta: 








‘“‘Last season | had to spray my potatoes 


nine times—|! think my customers ate more 








NATURAL * NOURISHING * _ DELICIOUS 
Old-Fashioned STONEGROUND CEREAL 


This relatively slow, cool method of grinding causes no 
reaction within the grains to coagulate vital protein or 
render impotent any of the valuable nutrients. 








CONTENTS: 

Whole Wheat e Flaxseed 

4 Wheat Germ + Bran 

‘ ° Brewers Yeast & Sunflower Seeds 
Dry Skimmed Milk 









Made at a Mill Stonegrinding Since 1721 
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1 OLD MILL CEREAL OF-ti «8 
Guaranteed Made From R.D. 3, West Chester, Pa. 
100% ORGANICALLY | os . Bove ssseseeee Please ship me | 

0 s. for 
GROWN GRAINS C4 Ibs. for $1.50 
OLD MILL CEREAL is a healthful, energy pack- ; (Add 21¢ for postage and handling) ; 
ed food that’s truly delicious! And ec al SIR sn ciscioifancecicgpeaac papilla , 
only 2'2¢ per serving. l 1 
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Freshly milled same day your order is shipped. ; 1 
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science can be as wrong about some- 
thing as it is about chemicals in agri- 
culture. 


Corn Cobs Should Be 
Put on the Land 


Dear Sir: 


I have access to a lot of corn cobs 
from a local firm which buys corn on 
the cob and shells it. What value are 
they to the land? Are they best ground 
or can they be used just as they 
come from the sheller? Would it be 
better to pile them and let them rot 
and spread them on the land later? 

Paul Brememan 
Bayside, Va. 


Ed. Corn cobs are of such value that 
they should be spread on the land— 
either ground or unground as soon 
as they are obtained. It is known that 
the cob is almost as rich in nutrients 
as the kernel itself. If they are ground 
they will of course decay quicker, but 


grinding is not absolutely necessary. 


Making Compost in a 
Cattle Pen 
Dear Sir: 

I am thinking of making a pen 
about 60 feet square and putting saw- 
dust, straw, corn cobs and an accumu- 
lation of stable manure in it. My 
cattle would be allowed to run in it 
at night. What would be your views 
on such a method of making compost? 

L. J. Frederick 
Seymour, Indiana 


Ed. Letting cattle run on corn cobs, 
straw and sawdust is a good way to 
hasten the decay of those waste prod- 
ucts. However, it is not good to let 
cattle run around on your compost- 
ing area too long or to put in manure 
that you have already accumulated. 
The weight of the cattle will compress 
the mass and will prevent its decom- 
position. It is best to cart such ma- 





REBUILD YOUR SOIL THIS WINTER 


with MARTIN'S GRANITE DUST 


it Supplies Potash and 16 TRACE ELEMENTS 


Now is the time to buy Martin's Granite Dust 
to rebuild, remineralize your soil during the 
winter. Then you'll be ready for spring plant- 
ing and bigger yields next year. 

Martin's Granite Dust can be applied to 
the soil anytime throughout the year... won't 
leach out of soil... won't deteriorate. A 
single application lasts for years. 

Give your potash hungry soil a \ift with 
this finely pulverized natural rock supplying 
Potash and 16 trace elements... you will be 
amazed at your results! 


®@ We also carry FOUR LEAF PHOSPHATE. 
This can be used effectively with Martin's 
Granite Dust. 





WRITE for free booklet and prices. 
State the size of your farm and 
county where located. 
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terial out to the field soon after it 
has received the benefit of the cattle 
manure and sheet compost it. Simply 
spread it on the surface of the ground 
—preferably on a green manure crop 
—and plow or disk it in as soon as 
possible. The material will then decay 
in the soil quickly and efficiently and 
the soil itself and its organisms will 
receive the full benefit of the processes 
of decay. 





She Has Big 
Corn Too 


Dear Sir: 


I saw the picture in the September 
Organic Farmer of the man with the 
tall corn. We have been practising 
organiculture in our garden. Here is 
a picture taken of me in our patch of 
Condon’s White Ever Green sweet 
corn taken last July 4. All the ma- 
terial in front of me is short grass 
clippings taken from our lawn, which 
we used for mulching. 

Mrs. Jacob S. Pool 
Wheeling, Arkansas 
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MODERN OR OLD FASHIONED METHODS? 
VITA-MIX makes it easier to get 
essential vitamins and minerals from 
fruits and vegetables. 


Only Machine ONLY 
With Stainless 
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SELF-CLEANING 
—ADD SOAP, WATER, TURN ON 
In preparing food the ordinary way 
you peel off and throw away many 
of those vitamin and mineral filled 
parts which are so essential to good 
health. With the Vita-Mix you keep 
ALL the natural health-giving food 
value. Liquefies, whips, chops, emulsifies all fruits and 
vegetables into tangy, appetizing drinks. No cooking, 
juicing or peeling of rinds necessary. Now has new un- 
breakable stainless steel bowl. Easy to sterilize. Comes 
with a ONE YEAR GUARANTEE. 

LOOK WHAT VITA-MIX DOES: 
Makes health drinks in | to 4 minutes, makes soup with- 
out boiling in 3 minutes, makes cake batter ready for 
oven in 3 minutes. Grinds whole grain, cheps vegetable 
salads, whips cream, churns butter, makes omelettes, pie 
fillers, sauces, sherbet, baby foods, purees. 
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Value $40.79 
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ORGANIC FARMERS! 


ActivO makes rich, activated compost-fertili- 
zer quicker, better, easier, cheaper, from 


waste... leaves, garbage, etc... . (reduces 
garbage without oder!) ... Activates, con- 
ditions and sweetens soils... Many other 


uses. Organic. Bacterial Odorless. Trial 

size for 425-lb. compost, $1. 1850 Ib. size, 

$2, 8 ton size, $6.99 prepaid 
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Activated 


GREEN NUTRO 





THE NUMBER ONE NATURAL SOIL BUILDER! 


Why? 
Because it is economical! Long 
Lasting! Will not burn! Its acti- 
vated base (Patent Pending) as- 
sures immediate results. 


What is Green Nutro? 


A scientific blend of natural rocks 
supplying ample amounts of phos- 
phorus, potassium and thirty trace 
elements together with the acti- 
vated base. 


EASTERN STATES 
SOILBUILDERS, INC. 


SHARPSBURG, MARYLAND 


Telephone — Keedysville 4961 


“The Home of Green Line Products.” 
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Here’s the gift that makes everything grow better! 
It guarantees higher quality and better prices, bigger - 
crops and more money by showing the right fertilizer 
for every field. Soil tests save up to $10 an acre on 
fertilizer (the wrong kinds do more harm than good) 
and prevent wasting lime where not needed 


Super De Luxe Soil Test Kit 

This is the same model supplied leading farmers, county 
agents, etc. No knowledge of chemistry needed. Easy as 
reading a thermometer! Lifetime steel chest. Directions 
for hundreds of tests for nitrogen, phosphate, potash and 
lime. Complete, only $29.95! 

Order TODAY from this Ad! 

Send No Money—Order C. O. D. plus postage, or 
send check and we prepay. If you wish, we gift wrap 
and mail for you. All orders filled by return mail—Christ- 
mas delivery guaranteed through Dec. 17th. Order NOW! 
SUDBURY LABORATORY, Bex 88!, Se. Sudbury, Mass. 

Stores: Write for Special Offer 








Organic Farming on 
Irrigated Land 
Dear Sir: 


We farm 400 acres of irrigated land 
in the Imperial Valley. Would the 
method of farming described in The 
Organic Farmer work for us? 

Temperatures sometimes get up to 
120 degrees. We raise two crops of 
grain per year. 

M. H. Woods 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Ed. One method of adapting the or- 
ganic matter to hot, irrigated land was 
described in an article about Idus Gil- 
lett in the September issue. Gillett is 
a Texas cotton farmer who lets his 
irrigation water run through a com- 
post filter before it is used for irri- 
gation. That way the water carries 
organic matter and bacteria right onto 
the soil. Gillett claims wonderful re- 
sults and recommends his method to 
farmers in all irrigated districts. 


How Far 
To Haul Corn Cobs 
Dear Sir: 


At a feed mill in a city quite a way 
from my farm there is a huge corn 
cob pile rotting down. They can’t 
burn it because of the houses nearby. 
Would it be advisable to try to haul 
that fermented mush 50 miles to my 
farm? Trucking expenses are high. 

Andy A. Miller 
La Grange, Indiana 


Ed. Whether you decide to haul cobs 
50 miles to your farm depends some- 
what on the condition of your soil. 
If it needs organic matter badly and 
if you raise crops with a high sale 
value, I suggest that you consider us- 
ing those cobs. However, if you look 
around carefully, you should be able 
to find similar supplies of waste or- 
ganic matter not quite so far from 
your farm. The amount of such ma- 
terial that goes to waste is fantastic. 
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Very few people realize its enormous 
value to the soil. 


Making Straw Stacks Decay 
Dear Sir: 


Could you give me any information 
on how to hasten the decay or rotting 
together of a straw stack. 

Franklin N. Graybill 
Lebanon, Pa. 


Ed. A good way to hasten the decay 
of a straw stack is to make holes in it 
with a rod and pour in quite con- 
siderable quantities of manure water 
or water filtered through a compost 
heap. Such water will supply the bac- 
teria and nitrogen that the straw needs 
to decay properly and quickly. 


What About 
Starter Fertilizers? 
Dear Sir: 


We are subscribers to two of your 
publications and we need your advice 
quickly. We are Chicago suburbanites 
who have bought a farm in Missouri. 
We just moved in and before we get 
settled are plowing to put in wheat. 
Now we agree with organic ways. But 
our friends and neighbors say that 
rock phosphate is fine but you must 
use a starter fertilizer too. 

Mrs. B. W. Groth 
Barnett, Mo. 


Ed. The popularity of starter ferti- 
lizer among those recommending 
chemical farming illustrates a great 
weakness in their doctrine. Chemical 
fertilizers are effective for so brief a 
period that by the time you are ready 
to grow another crop, you must give 
the land a shot in the arm to get it 
going. It is an expensive proposition. 
Rock fertilizers give you quick action 
too—contrary to what the chemical 
salesmen say—and they last for years. 
I have seen tobacco respond very 
noticeably to an application of granite 
dust only a month and a half after it 
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Healthy Vigorous Crops 
Use Ko-K-O Now 
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FOR FARM CROPS 
LAWNS AND GARDENS 


® Apply Direct to the Soil 


An essential material for the Organic 
Farmer . . . A slow-acting, long-lasting 
energizer that increases and replenishes the 
organic content of the soil... Improves 
soil texture...absorbs and retains plant- 
nourishing moisture . . . helps decomposition 
of soil break-up into humus. . . binds sandy 
soils... loosens clay soils. 


Packed in Handy 50 Lb. Bags. 


Write For Name of Nearest Dealer to 


HERSHEY ESTATES 
HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


ROTOTILLER 
_. . OWNERS 


AUTOMATIC DRIVES Installed 
on your rototiller; the operator is able to 
turn the machine VERY easy with ONE hand 
at either end of the row, as the DRIVES 
‘free’ one wheel or the other when turn is 
started and lock the ‘free’ wheel into FOR- 
WARD driving position when turn is com- 
pleted and BOTH wheels drive forward until 
another turn is started. The “Hard-to-stop” 
B1-6 and B1-7A models can be stopped 
‘On-the-spot’ when the rototiller is equipped 
with AUTOMATIC DRIVES. Rofoftillers with 
reverse gear units turn under their engine 
power, all the operator has to do is to 
operate the FORWARD and REVERSE speed 
lever and follow the handlebars around. Oil 
leaks from sides of the transmission case can 
be stopped with our special oil seals if in- 
stalled with the DRIVES. For literature or 
demonstration see your local rototiller dealer 
or write to 


AUTOMATIC DRIVE CO. 
P. O. Box 555 Saginaw, Mich. 
DEALERSHIPS open in good territory. 
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And at the Same Time 
YOU PERMANENTLY IMPROVE YOUR SOIL 
It's NATURE'S way—the organic way. And 
three generations of farmers, growing all 
kinds of crops, have found it richly pays. 
For Prices, Full Information, Write 


RUHM PHOSPHATE & CHEMICAL CO. 
8 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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JOE BARRERES 
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Pinole, Calif. 
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was applied. Phosphate rock should 
act even quicker. 


Fruit Grower 
Keeps Away from Sprays 


Dear Sir: 


I claim that properly cared for trees 
don’t need spraying and I can point 
out groves turning out fruit that tops 
market quality and never gets sprayed. 

Byrum Shockley 
Avon Park, Florida 


Taking the Pulse 
Of Our Readers 
Dear Sir: 

Your publication is very fine and I 
particularly like the reports on Con- 
gressional consideration of chemical 
fertilizer and insecticide damage to 
soil. 

E. D. Whiteway 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Dear Sir: 

I have been reading The Organic 
Farmer for several years and I am 
very much impressed with the sound 
reasoning used in all of the articles. 

G. R. Ulsh 
Port Trevorton, Pa. 


Dear Sir: 


I don’t use any poison sprays and 
no chemicals and I have just as nice 
and healthier vegetables. 

John H. Koenig 
Hamburg, Pa. 


Dear Sir: 


We will never use poison sprays 
again. Tomato vines are six and seven 
feet high and not a bug on them. Po- 
tatoes are mulched and not a bug to 
be seen. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Knobel 
Darien, Conn. 
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With the Editor 


J. I. Rodale 
Part Ill 


Agriculture of Olden Times 


N THE last two issues of The Or- 

ganic Farmer I have been answer- 
ing charges leveled at the practic- 
ability of the organic method of farm- 
ing and gardening. 

In the September issue of this maga- 
zine I covered the subject of the 
health-giving value of the organic 
method. In the October .Organic 
Farmer I discussed the adequacy of 
the supply of residue organic matter 
available for fertilizer use on farms, 
answering the argument that there 
was insufficient organic matter for that 
purpose. In this issue I would like 
to talk about the use made of organic 
matter by the races of antiquity. But 
first let me quote from that portion 
of Professor Koon’s article which I 
am going to attempt to answer. Koon 
says: 

“There is nothing new about it 
(organic matter), yet the proponents 
of ‘organic gardening’ would have us 
believe they have beheld a revelation 
of something which before was un- 
discovered. The need for organic mat- 
ter in the soil has been recognized for 
centuries. Agrarian races of antiquity 
saved every ounce of it from any 
source available. Their very lives de- 
pended on it. And as history records, 
because there was too little of it in 
proportion to the number who had 
to be fed, famine stalked across the 
land and millions perished. Today 
we fight famine with fertilizer and 
efficient farm management.” 


The Organic Method is Ancient 
but Improperly Practiced 
No. We of the organic method 
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have not beheld a revelation. Frank- 
ly we have always admitted that it 
was an old idea. Some of the Chinese 
have been preserving their soils 
through the composting of organic 
matter for four thousand years and 
we have mentioned this many times. 
We (THE RopALE Press) have pub- 
lished a book called Farmers of Forty 
Centuries which describes these very 
practices which have enabled China 
to endure for so long whereas other 
civilizations which had their begin- 
nings even after China, have per- 
ished because they did not understand 
the part that the saving of organic 
matter played in their preservation 
as a civilization. We have written 
time and again of the Hunzas of 
Northwest India (my own book call- 
ed The Healthy Hunzas) showing how 
conscious they were of the importance 
of every blade of grass. This people 
had their beginning in Biblical times 
and their population is still increasing. 

I can safely make this statement, 
that for every race that conserved 
their organic matter there were fifty 
who were profligate with regard to 
it. The idea that all old-time races 
conserved every ounce of organic mat- 
ter from every available source is an 
erroneous one. I was reading a book 
recently called Babylonian Literature, 
by A. H. Sayce and in it I came across 
the following statement: “The garden 
was sometimes called the orchard, and 
most houses possessed one. The weeds 
and waste produce of the ground were 
burned in the most approved fashion.” 
Babylonia has left so much of its his- 
tory and of its customs on clay tablets 
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and monuments which the archae- 
ologists have dug up that we have a 
pretty clear picture of that people and 
its culture. The statement made by 
the Reverend A. H. Sayce is based on 
a lifetime of study of Babylonian rec- 
ords. The people violated the sim- 
plest rule of plant and food culture— 
the destruction of the vital organic 
matter that was needed in their sandy, 
desert soils to anchor it and to prevent 
it from blowing. That is why Baby- 
lonia is no more. Babylonia would 
have fallen long before it did if it 
were not for its elaborate ‘system of 
canals which were dug by its various 
kings, which trapped the rain-waters 
and fed it to the soil by means of an 
irrigation system of which the canals 
were the basis. The Babylonians were 
conscious of the value of saving water. 
If they had gone a step further and 
had made sure that every ounce of 
organic matter of every kind was put 
back into the soil, perhaps the Baby- 
lonians would have survived to mod- 
ern times. Today the city of Babylon 
is just a mound. 


Manures Used for Fuel 

Something of terrific importance 
which is generally overlooked is that 
all of the Biblical and Mesopotamian 
civilizations including Babylonia, 
burned manure as a fuel, instead of 
seeing to it that this valuable organic 
matter went back to enrich the soil. 
There is a great deal of evidence of 
this. It shows that far from every 


ounce of organic matter was conserv- 
ed to contribute its share to holding 
the land from blowing. It has been 


shown in my book that the Hunzas 
who have persisted as a race for thous- 
ands of years would not burn manure 
as a fuel although weaker races sur- 
rounding them employ this ruinous 
practice. The Hunza understands that 
his well-being is tied in with the use 
of manure as a fertilizer and would 
rather freeze to death than burn an 
ounce of manure. The Babylonians 
grew too much wheat and barley— 
crops that required the land to be 
plowed up and exposed to the ravages 
of erosion. They did this in order to 
have products to export in foreign 
trade. They would have been much 
better off from the point of view of 
ultimate survival if they had engaged 
more in a grassland farming in which 
more of the land is clothed with a 
mantle of pasture grass which protects 
the soil. In a wheat and barley agri- 
cultural economy it is that much more 
important to put all residue organic 
matter back into the soil. 


Man Despoils the Soil 

I would like to quote from the writ- 
ings of a man who has made a scholar- 
ly study of bygone races and the effect 
that ruinous agricultural practices 
had on their downfall. He is Dr. W. 
C. Lowdermilk, head of the Conserva- 
tion Department of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In the Land 
Letter of June, 1949 he said: “Re- 
cently the archaeologists have turned 
back the pages of history, not merely 
centuries, but thousands of years. 
Their post-mortems on buried civil- 
izations suggest that it has been the 
hand of man, more than climatic 
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change, which has reduced once rich 
and populous regions to desolation 
and poverty. After a struggle, a civil- 
ization either died or its people mi- 
grated to more productive regions. 
Many ancient civilizations, once revel- 
ing in a golden age of prosperity, are 
crumbling in ruins or lie buried in 
sands and debris, largely caused by 
the destructive treatment of the lands 
on which they were dependent for 
sustenance. If modern people are to 
escape a similar fate by man-induced 
impoverishment and the dessication 
of their lands, it would seem well to 
take a measure of these destructive 
processes and forces, and by intelligent 
land planning and land use provide 
for the sustained productivity of agri- 
cultural lands and the protection of 
grass lands and forests for food, tex- 
tiles, raw materials and continued 
water supply. America has been de- 
veloping dessicated and unproductive 
land more rapidly than probably ever 
before occurred.” 

Further on in this article Dr. Low- 
dermilk says: “To the United States, 
doubtless, goes the record in time and 
extent, for man-made desert con- 
ditions... Since May, 1934 wind ero- 
sion, set in motion by man-made 
forces, has transformed five million 
acres of formerly good land into waste 
areas and great stretches of sand 
dunes. More than sixty million acres 
are in the process of wind erosion de- 
struction by the same cause and will 
follow the desert condition of the five 
million destroyed acres, unless ade- 
quate control methods are under- 
taken.” 


ee 


One ol the fortunate things about 
the old civilizations of which we have 
been speaking is that their farming 
of necessity was done at a slow tempo, 
because it was all hand work. Today, 
in the Machine Age, farming has been 
greatly speeded up. Not only do we 
have tractors but we have round-the- 
clock farming. We see plowing at 
night as well as day. The process of 
erosion is to that extent accelerated. 
Instead of taking thousands of years 
to destroy the fertility of land it may 
take us only hundreds. 

Take the case of Egypt that once 
was a powerful country. Where is it 
today? It depended too much on the 
richness of the river Nile overflow 
which gave it gratis each year free 
organic and mineral matter. The 
people became lazy farmers saying 
that the Great River would nourish 
them. They did not gather every 
ounce of organic matter with which 
to nourtsh the soil. They also burned 
manure as a fuel and do so even to- 
day. They do not have a proper con- 
ception of the factors that contribute 
to the fertility of the soil. 

The very fact that these old civili- 
zations declined or fell is proof that 
they allowed valuable organic matter 
to go to waste. Many historians be- 
lieve that their fall is due to a weaken- 
ed agriculture. Ferrari, the great his- 
torian has said this of Rome. A typi- 
cal statement is one that was made in 
a speech delivered before the Conser- 
vation Forum, in Philadelphia, on 
April 15, 1919 by Fred A. Wirt of the 
J. I. Case Company, manufacturers of 

(Continued on page 54) 
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The Sensational 
Alabama Fish Killing 


Walter Slavik 


Fish by the ton were killed in Alabama recently because poisons 
were sprayed on cotton. The extent of human damage is unknown. 


Photos by the Public Health Service 


LONG-DISTANCE telephone 

call, on a hot Sunday night in 
August, touched off explosive news of 
the most sensational mass killing of 
fish ever in this country. 

The Alabama waterworks superin- 
tendent making the call was probably 
perspiring from more than the heat. 
Dead and dying fish by hundreds float- 
ed in his reservoir, water supply for 
the town of Hartselle. He could not 
find out why. He wanted help, quick. 

Public health officials got there fast 
as they could from Montgomery and 
Birmingham, Ala., from Atlanta, Ga., 
and Washington, D.C. itself. 

Extent of the killing added speed. 
Two other cities in northern Alabama 


reported similar fish havoc. Public 
water supplies were threatened and 
public health—human life perhaps— 
endangered. 

Nothing much unusual had occur- 
red previously down there in the Sand 
Mountain district that summer of 
1950. Boll weevils were a bit worse 
maybe, owing to the mild winter. But 
they were being taken care of—but 
good. 

Farmers were applying heavy doses 
of insecticide to crops. Eight to ten 
pounds was supposed to be enough 
but more would make sure of the 
pesky bugs. By horse, tractor and 
plane, a barrage of poison was laid 
down over cotton fields. 





Dead fish killed by cotton spray that had washed into the rivers were left stranded along 
miles of shoreline of streams and flowages. 
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Only trouble was, it rained nearly 
every week and the cotton had to be 
dusted again each time. A plagued 
nuisance but not too serious. The cot- 
ton was coming along—that’s what 
counted. 

Then came a shocking discovery. 
Dead fish everywhere in fine fishing 
streams. Floating belly up or on sides, 
circling slowly in eddies, drifting 
downstream, lodged against rocks. 
Others flopping weakly in shallows. 
Along banks, decaying carcasses with 
a stench of death. 

So numerous were dead and dying 
fish and so thorough the visible de- 
struction of water life (in evidence 
were only a few mud turtles that had 
crawled out of the poisoned water) it 
scared the daylights out of beholders. 

Relating what is now drily called 
the “Alabama Incident” to a large 
gathering of public health service peo- 
ple weeks afterward, an Alabama of- 
ficial’s words reveal how deeply he 
was impressed. 

“The odor (he said) was terrific. 
Normally I think everyone is prone 
to exaggerate when they describe fish 
kills. This particular fish kill was 
terrific. The only way that an indi- 
vidual could conceive of the enormity 
of this kill was to actually observe the 
dead fish stranded along the shore- 
line.” 

There were tons of dead fish—carp, 
drum, catfish, bream, black bass, shad, 
crappie—every kind caught in the re- 
gion, by fly, plug, spinner, dough ball 
or worm. They ranged in size, ac- 
cording to this official, from “small 
fish approximately one inch or less in 
length to carp which were estimated 
to be four feet long.” 

It was probably the horror of a 
four-foot carp’s great bloated belly in 
his waterworks intake that made the 
telephoning waterworks superinten- 
dent sweat. 

If something in the town’s water 
killed granddaddies like that, what 
might it do to people drinking it? 
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The few fish surviving were swimming er- 

ratically, showing effects of toxicity, and 

were sufficiently stupefied to permit removal 

by hand. View taken near Albertville, Ala- 
bama, waterworks intake. 


Chewing the thought, he was not 
alone. Other waterworks officials were 
worriedly asking themselves the same 
question. 

Short Creek, source of water for the 
city of Albertville in Marshall county, 
about 50 miles east, presented a like 
scene of devastation. As the state of- 
ficial put it, “The situation at Albert- 
ville was very similar to that observed 
at Hartselle.” 

Hartselle in Morgan county gets its 
water from Flint Creek, backed up 
and part of Wheeler dam reservoir in 
the TVA’s dam system on the Tennes- 
see. 


Even though their drinking water 
is drawn directly from Wheeler reser- 
voir miles distant from Flint Creek, 
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Large amounts of toxic chemicals were used 
this year in the disaster area. Many authori- 
ties tried (o hush up the incident. 


residents of the city of Decatur 12 
miles north also were frightened. 
Nearby was a long stretch of Flint 
Creek littered with fish. 
Investigators drawn to the area 
learned later of sizeable fish slaughter- 
ings in Limestone Creek to the north; 
in Mulberry Fork 69 miles south, 
which flows into Black Warrior river; 
in other streams in neighboring states 
of Mississippi and Georgia. 
All were cotton-growing areas. 
But those first at Hartselle had to 
start from scratch. Their investiga- 
tion disclosed no poisonous factory 
waste discharges in the creek above 
Hartselle’s water intake. The only 
untreated sewage came from Hart- 
selle itself, discharged miles away— 
too far, they decided, to have effect. 
Chemical tests showed plenty of 
dissolved oxygen in the water. Car- 
bon dioxide and alkalinity were near 
normal; temperature O. K. 
Investigators came to a conclusion. 
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“Since there are no major changes in 
the watershed (they reported) except 
the application of poison in the con- 
trol of boll weevils, this poisoning is 
suspected...” 

Suspicion had to be verified. Chemi- 
cal analyses of the cotton poisons were 
obtained from several empty poison 
sacks found in the fields. In general 
there are two basic poisons in com- 
mon use. One contains toxaphene 
and the other... benzene hexachlor- 
ide and DDT. Farmers were using 
them with and without addition of 
sulphur. 

But now they seemed in a blind 
alley. 

Toxaphene and similar organic 
pesticides are so deadly that minute 
amounts are lethal to fish—so minute 
that no known chemical of other prac- 
tical scientific examination reveals 
them, even though water containing 
an infinitesimal quantity—as little as 
one in 5,000 million parts—affects fish 
in a relatively few minutes. 

Where science fails common sense 
comes into its own. The investigators 
got some perforated 2-gallon minnow 
buckets, inserted goldfish and suspend- 
ed them in city water intakes and 
other strategic spots. 

It was Monday evening, 24 hours 
after the telephone alarm. The bucket 
at the Hartselle intake containing 15 
goldfish was submerged about 6 p. m. 

By morning 13 of the 15 goldfish 
were dead or affected. The case was 
proven. 

Strangely enough from average 
viewpoint the investigators breathed 
a temporary sigh of relief. Fish and 
other cold-blooded animals were 
known to be extremely sensitive to 
these insecticides. Warm-blooded ani- 
mals like human beings were con- 
sidered more resistant, able to with- 
stand far larger doses. . 

Also cows, hogs and other domestic 
animals and fowl drinking from 
streams in the area “apparently suffer- 
ed no ill effects.” 
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Therefore, in health service phrase- 
ology, “a considerable margin of 
safety’’ protected the public, especial- 
ly since drinking water in all three 
cities received conventional purifica- 
tion treatment: six-hour settling, lime- 
alum coagulation, filtration and chlor- 
ination. 

The next move, allay fears of pan- 
icky townspeople. Special press re- 
leases to local weeklies explained the 
fish killing and reassured frightened 
readers. 

Meanwhile, representatives from 
Alabama’s departments of health, agri- 
culture and industries, and conserva- 
tion, U. S. public health service and 
department of agriculture extension 
service held quick conference. They 
unanimously agreed immediately one 
such “incident” was enough. 

The surgeon general of public 
health service in Washington was of- 
ficially notified, as was TVA. 

From Washington, information 
went to largest producers of insecti- 
cidal chemicals with request to study 
possibilities of developing insecticidal 
poison “more specifically toxic to the 
boll weevil, and which would be 
harmless to humans and normal a- 
quatic life.” 





Insecticides that caused the vast killing of 
fish were applied largely with tractor equip- 
ment. 


There were meetings with local 
county agents and farm supply deal- 
ers. At one of them, the agent from 
Limestone county (north of Marshall 
county and on the other side of 
Wheeler reservoir) estimated a thous- 
and tons of toxaphene and half again 
as much BHC (benzene hexachloride), 
DDT and aldrin (another new mir- 
acle insecticide) dusted on county 
farms that summer. Others brought 
like information to light. 

It was also indicated that farmers 
“would resist any efforts directed to- 
ward the reduction of enough appli- 
cations to protect their cotton crops.” 


A news item cropped up for inci- 





Airplane taking off to spray more poisons on disaster area. Experts report that the tendency 
was to use greater amounts of chemicals than reported as necessary for boll weevil control. 
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dental discussion: The Hercules Pow- 
der Co. planned to build a new toxa- 
phene plant at Hattiesburg, Miss., 
that would increase the country’s out- 
put nearly 50 percent. (This plant 
has gone into operation.) 

Meantime the surgeon general in- 
structed Cincinnati health research 
laboratories to study toxicity of more 
widely used recently developed farm 
poisons. 

First task, find out “permissible 
limits”—what quantities would be ef- 
fective against bugs without jeopar- 
dizing fish and other wildlife and en- 
dangering humans? 

Of special importance, “residual ef- 
fect.” How long would killing power 
endure in the ground, or mud of lakes 
or streams where rain washed it? 

And finally, most important, “cum- 
ulative effect”: will repeated applica- 
tions of poison gain strength, build 
up killing potency? 

The first popular miracle insecticide 
had taught a lesson. Remember how 
war-developed DDT was hailed as the 
“at long last” cure-all of insect 
troubles? How freely and generously 
everybody sprayed and dusted this 
household remedy, and even mixed it 
with paint? 

Before long, however, outraged 
ornithologists and nature people find- 
ing dead birds and squirrels began to 
beat breast and complain, first timid- 
ly but soon, encouraged by joiners, 
loudly. 

Even stronger strengths of DDT 
were then found necessary to kill flies 
with curious, unexpected immunity. 
We began to hear of insects, aphids 
for example, thriving on DDT. And 
we heard and passed along rumors 
blaming it for “virus x” winter colds. 

Climaxing misgiving was discovery 
that DDT’d dairy cow forage showed 
up in milk six months after eating. 
DDT accumulated in the cow’s fat, 
also hogs and sheep. And chickens 
passed it along in eggs. 


Farmers who try to stay abreast of 
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times by reading farm magazines and 
government scientific advice made a 
quick about-face. No more DDTing 
cows, barns and chicken houses to get 
rid of flies, lice and bugs. No more 
DDT, above all, for weevil-infested 
alfalfa fields. 


But we have “finds” every year: 
Other miracle pesticides to teach (to 
date at least) the same old lesson all 
over again. 


Take toxaphene. Health service lab 
technicians did, in the only testing 
method available. The goldfish way. 


Findings? “The toxaphene concen- 
tration at which half the goldfish are 
strongly affected and lose equilibrium 
(turn belly up) within 24 hours,” ac- 
cording to three collaborating Ph. D.’s 
attacking the problem, “was estimated 
to be about .025 ppm.” 

What does this mean? Fraction .025 
is 25 one-thousands of a part; ppm is 
parts per million. 

What it really means is that rough- 
ly one-tenth of a thimbleful of toxa- 
phene dust will kill fish in a 2-acre 
lake. 

Aldrin, another new pesticide? 
About .05 ppm. A fifth of a thimble- 
ful. 

BHC-DDT mixture. Weaker, re- 
quires as much as 3 parts per million 
to kill fish and other water life. 

To quote the test report, toxaphene 
dust is therefore “more than 100 times 
as toxic as the BHC-DDT dust.” 

If we have been taught to handle 
DDT with kid gloves, what do we 
wear with toxaphene? 

These laboratory results do not pre- 
tend to set permissible limits. They 
offer merely a guide on how much a 
poor fish can take—which thousands 
already have found out firsthand. 

It should be mentioned that gold- 
fish are members of the tough carp 
family. What would kill a bass or 
trout would hardly quiver a goldie’s 
fin. 

But that’s the best information. 
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With no known scientific method of 
determining the presence of such 
powerful organic insecticides in water, 
“permissible limits” was quite a Wash- 
ington order. 

Next the “residual effect.” 

“Soil samples were taken from the 
cotton fields the first part of October 
and tested in the laboratory in No- 
vember and December .. . (one) 
sample from a field which had been 
dusted three times with only about 
30 to 31 pounds of insecticide (pre- 
sumably also toxaphene dust) per acre 
proved most toxic. 

“Seven of eight fish were killed with- 
in a week. An aqueous extract of the 
same soil, prepared by mixing the 
water and soil thoroughly and then 
filtering the suspension, proved at 
least as toxic as the unfiltered mixture. 
All of four goldfish died in the filtrate 
within six days.” 

In other words, even when filtered, 
soil dusted with toxaphene three to 
four months previously still killed. 

Laboratory men are studying “cum- 
ulative effect” (conclusions seem obvi- 
ous) as well as reworking preliminary 
findings. 

One thing sure, however. Even lab- 
oratory test tubes must acknowledge 
these facts: Fundamentally the make- 


up of living things is similar. Warm- 
blooded and cold-blooded animals 
both depend absolutely on their en- 
vironment for air, water and food. 
What is lethal to one cannot possibly 
be harmless to the other. 

Beware of what kills fish, frogs, 
snakes—they are our brothers under 
the skin. 

Washington State college and the 
public health service are making blood 
tests on northwest farms to appraise 
health hazards of new insecticides. 

Until results are known it would be 
well to mind American Medical As- 
sociation warnings. 

Editorially discussing two of the 
newer pesticides, aldrin and dieldrin, 
AMA’s Journal says they act primar- 
ily on the central nervous system or 
gastro-intestinal system. Eating recent- 
ly sprayed produce may bring nausea 
and vomiting . . . convulsions... . 
death. 

Headache, general discomfort, sud- 
den unexplained loss of weight and 
appetite afe significant symptoms, ac- 
cording to the Journal. In chronic 
poisoning there may be several weeks 
between exposure and symptoms. 

Feel bad? Remember the Alabama 
“incident”—think back: What have 
you eaten recently? 





Man Sickened By Air Spray 


From the Hendersonville, N. C. Times-News 


LLEGING that he suffered per- 

sonal, physical damage from in- 
secticides and other such materials 
which were sprayed in the vicinity of 
his home from airplane, Jack Atkin- 
son, a resident of the Kanuga Road, 
has brought suit against J. R. Thomas 
for $50,000 actual and $50,000 puni- 
tive damages. 

The complaint alleges that the de- 
fendant has caused certain tracts of 
land in the vicinity of his home 
to be sprayed from an airplane “by 
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dust, and insecticides, liquid spray, 
rust preventives and other materials” 
in such a manner that his homeplace 
is permeated and that such insecticides 
have been deposited on the grass of 
his place and on milk cows. 

The complaint alleges that “this 
plaintiff on occasion suffers from nau- 
sea, inflamed tissues of the nose and 
throat and other physical symptoms 
depending on the intensity of the 
spray.” 

Mr. Thomas is also defendant in 
three actions brought some time ago 
by Hubert L. Stepp as next friend for 
Michael, 11, Anthony, 14, and Hubert 
L. Stepp, Jr., 5. 
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‘He Farms With Wood Waste 


William Gilman 


One of the newest of farm implements—the brush chipper 
—pays off in big organic benefits for a progressive farmer. 


Photos by Eleanor Cilman 


OX of the time-eating jobs in an 
apple orchard and one that 
hired helpers like least of .all is the 
manicuring—pruning the trees proper- 
ly, then gathering up all the branches 
and twigs and transporting them off 
to be burned. Besides being drudgery, 
it’s wasteful—a lot of potential humus 
going up in smoke. 

All that brush hauling and burning 
has ceased on Gilbert Wiley’s farm 
near Somers, Conn., and at several 
other orchards which make use of his 
equipment. Wiley is a modern New 
Englander who has found-real value 
in waste wood since acquiring a chip- 
ping machine which converts it into 
mulch. 

But tidying up orchards isn’t the 
only job handled by Wiley’s portable 
chipper. He also does custom work 
for dairymen in need of barn bedding. 
Connecticut is only one of several 
states where acute shortages of dairy 
bedding occur. At Adams, Mass., for 
example, dairyman John F. Hoellerich 
has even had his aviator son fly over 
backwoods regions to hunt out ac- 
cessible sawdust piles. 

Woodlot thinnings, weed trees, tops 
left after logging operations, trees fell- 
ed by hurricane—they’re all grist for 
Wiley’s “mill”—a powerful little chip- 
ping machine manufactured by the 
Fitchburg Engineering Corp., Fitch- 
burg, Mass. The shavings it produces 
—two tons of bedding from a cord— 
are cheaper than straw in this section; 
Soil Conservation Service specialists 
have found them to be as good as 
straw and, in some respects, better. 
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Of course, different uses require dif- 
ferent size chips. Size is regulated by 
the machine’s interchangeable cutter 
blades. Finest chips are for cattle bed- 
ding, larger ones for poultry litter or 
mulch, and the largest chips are a 
soil amendment for plowing under to 
supply soil with organic matter, aera- 
tion and water-holding capacity. 

Let us first look at the orchard- 
mulching aspect. On his own place, 
Wiley does this two ways. One is by 
chipping his prunings, which a side- 
delivery chute off the chipper blows 
right back under the trees. The other 
is a heavier mulch layer he brings to 
the orchard by truck from another 
part of the farm which he is reclaim- 
ing by cutting out its weed trees and 
feeding them to the chipper. 

In his 20-acre apple orchard, he 
moves the chipper down between rows 
of brush prunings on a trailer hauled 
by his tractor. Sometimes he has a 
helper, often he does all the work 
himself. Brush is placed on the chip- 
per’s self-feeding apron and disap- 
pears, as if a hand had snatched it, 
into the cutter head where rotating 
blades do the chewing, sending a 
shower of chips under the trees. 
Branches up to four and one-half 
inches in diameter are handled this 
way by the self-feed mechanism. But 
larger ones, up to six inches, can also 
be chipped if they are held pressed 
against the cutter head. 

In his two years’ experience with 
the machine, Wiley has found it saves 
two-thirds of the time spent formerly 
hauling and burning prunings. The 
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Here’s Gilbert Wiley building a “‘living 

fence’’ of 3-year-old dwarf pear trees mulch- 

ed with wood chips. It’s done by pruning 

in one plane and training remaining branches 

to grow along wires. Result promises to be 

as many pears per acre and much less work 
picking them. 


work done previously in three days, 
with two helpers, now takes only one 
day with the same-sized crew, and the 
hungry machine isn’t being used to 
full capacity. It will gobble up all 
the brush four men can supply it. 
For custom work, Wiley has mount- 
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ed the chipper on a jeep, but favors 
loading it on his truck. He has been 
summoned by customers as far as 50 
miles away, very willing to pay four 
dollars an hour for Wiley and his 
equipment, and get back orchard 
mulch free. For example, Paul 
Thompson orchardist of Essex, Conn., 
formerly used two helpers to help 
him haul and burn prunings, and it 
took three days. With one man less, 
the chipper does the job in 12 hours. 

In his land reclamation program, 
Wiley has cut down such unwanted 
trees as wolf oak, soft maple, gray 
birch and poplar, fed them to the 
chipper and hauled the blowings to 
his orchard by dump truck. He first 
tried the heavy mulching on 40 Bald- 
win trees—a cord per tree gave a large 
circle of mulch six inches deep. 

“And anybody next vear,” he says, 
“could see the difference between that 
row of Baldwins and the next row 
which didn’t get chips. Leaves were 
greener, and at harvest time apples 
were far superior.” 

Yet he hadn't treated the chip 
mulched trees with more nitrogen 
than usual to meet the supposed in- 
itial drain by soil organisms working 
on the wood. His practical experience 
confirms findings by others. There 
was long a belief, now taken less seri- 
ously, that wood waste like sawdust 
produces “sour soil.” Similarly, bac 
terial action on such organic matter 
needn’t always cause a serious drop 
in the soil’s available nitrogen. It’s 
all a matter, Wiley points out, of how 
the wood is used. If plowed under, it 
will likely cause a temporary nitrogen 
shortage which needs balancing. But 
used as surface mulch, he doesn’t be- 
lieve bacterial action is rapid enough 
to matter. 

In new fruit plantings at his 
“Somerset Farm,” Wiley has found 
the six-inch layer of chip mulch equal- 
ly effective with quince and pear trees, 
which have received no supplement- 
ing nitrogen (actually, as pear growers 
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Here Gilbert Wiley shows what the wood-chips mulch looks like under one of his dwarf 

pear trees, a year after setting out the 2-year-old tree near a pine grove. Scraping away 

surface of 6-inch mulch shows how nicely moisture underneath is being retained during 
summer heat. 


well know, too much nitrogen can do 
more harm than not enough). At any 
rate, all these trees are growing beauti- 
fully with their woody mulch. The 


pears are three varieties, Bartlett, 
Beurre Bosc and Clapp’s Favorite. 
By pruning the dwarfs in one plane, 
and running the branches along barb- 


ed wires, Wiley is making a “living 
fence’’ of them. 

“This way,” he explains, “I'll be 
able to pick the pears as easily as 
grapes, get just as many per acre and 
without needing ladders at harvest 
time.” 

Why did the pear trees look so 


Prunings don’t clutter up Gilbert Wiley’s apple orchard long. Here he’s converting them 
into mulching chips blown back under the trees. His tractor moves the wood chipper 
mounted on a home-made trailer. 
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While chips fly, an informal discussion on value of wood mulching is held in Gilbert Wiley’s 
apple orchard. He’s feeding a 6-inch-thick limb into chipper. Center is his county agent, 
John Elliott, and right is state fruit specialist Frank D. Johanson. 


sprightly during a summer dry spell? 
Wiley canal away the top inch of 
mulch and showed one reason—under- 
lying mulch had been holding mois- 
ture and the soil was nicely damp. 

On the day we dropped in at Somer- 
set Farm, Wiley was also being visited 
by his Tolland County agent, John 
Elliott, and Frank D. Johanson, assist- 
ant state fruit specialist from the state 
university at Storrs. The result was a 
discussion of the usefulness of Wiley’s 
chipper. 

“I can see great value in it,” said 
Elliott. “Whether mulching the or- 
chard or providing cattle bedding, it’s 
adding valuable organic matter to the 
soil while disposing of wood waste. 
It’s the simplest way to handle orchard 
prunings, and of course it helps con- 
serve moisture.” 

Johanson nodded, “If chipping be- 
comes widespread, it would lead to a 
gradual improvement of soil fertility, 
so that less mineral fertilizer would be 
used.” 


For use in cow barns, Elliott point- 
ed out that while green wood chips 
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easier, seasoned wood is best for high- 
quality bedding. He also felt that 
chipping green wood in large quan- 
tities at one time should be followed 
by drying, to prevent overheating in 
the pile. 

Another matter came up, the cost 
of a chipping machine and how many 
farms would have enough chipping 
to justify adding such a machine to 
their regular equipment. Elliott said 
he had considered urging a group of 
farmers to buy a chipper on a co- 
operative basis. 

“But probably doing it on a custom 
basis is the best way,” he concluded. 
“It means there’s no question about 
who'll take good care of the equip- 
ment.” 

From his own viewpoint, doing such 
custom work, Wiley said the method 
has worked out fine, partly because, 
“It gives me a chipper on the place 
which I can use any time that’s con- 
venient for me.” 


In his scheme of things, custom 
work takes only about ten per cent of 
(Continued on page 50) 
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“Organic Soil Builders” 






Oppose Spray Program 


fF July meeting of THE ORGANIC 
SOIL BUILDERS of Barry County, 
Michigan, was the scene of vigorous 
discussion as members reported the 
disastrous effects of the county road 
commission’s new spray program on 
their gardens and trees. Alice and 
Murray Roth, who continually drive 
here from Detroit all summer just to 
grow organic fruits and vegetables, 
told us that the chemical spray killed 
some of their fine Rutgers tomato 
plants and cooked the tops out of the 
remainder. The new leaves that were 


Gertrude Springer 


Michigan organiculture club sets an example for other groups by 
putting up a valiant fight against a threat to health and crops. 





coming in were Lilliputian in size, 
showing that the cell pattern of the 
plant had been altered. 

The Roth’s blackcaps were at their 
production peak when sprayed. Alice 
said, “We could smell the spray for 
days. We can’t afford to lose the crop 
and we are afraid to eat them.” 

“That garden,” Murray added, “is 
100 feet from the road. The spray 
covered 150 feet. There is damage to 
plants and trees in all this area. I 
found a dead robin in the garden 
after they sprayed, and they killed our 


ai en te lilacs 


Club Pres. Doster, Paul Boylan and LeRoy Miller speculate on chances of survival of this 
young ash tree, victim of the county spray rig. With the exception of the mature trees, all 
other vegetation on both sides of the road is dead, sere and brown. Much of it was willow. 
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Left: A sweet pepper plant pulled from the 

organic garden of the writer. Right: A 

sweet pepper plant from Alice Roth’s chemi- 
cally-sprayed garden. 


young black walnut, which was on the 
bank and never could have obstructed 
vision.” 

“They stopped and sprayed right 
up my honey locusts and killed them,” 
another member said. He had set 
those trees out himself, and they 
weren't a hazard to motorists, but pro- 
vided cover for small game and ero- 
sion-stoppers. 

Bob Keith, who had attended our 
club meeting once and who contracted 
polio before joining, had set out a 
tomato patch of 1,200 plants and had 
arranged with the county’s largest 
grocery to take the tomatoes. Bob had 
set the plants out, crawling around 
the patch and dragging his useless legs, 
and another boy had tended them. 
Though the patch was 100 feet from 
the road, the spray cooked the tops 
out of the patch. When the setting 
fruit began to rot, the boys had to 
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elsewhere. 


abandon the patch and look for work 


The club voted to oppose this spray 
program. President Harold Doster ap- 
pointed the committee and the next 
morning LeRoy Miller, Paul Boylan 
and Alice Roth walked into the Hast- 
ing Banner office and listed our ob- 
jections to the managing editor, who 
ran this: 


USE OF CHEMICALS TO CLEAR 
ROADSIDE BRUSH PROTESTED 


“Organic Soil Builders” Vigorously 
Oppose Program; Road Officials 
Assert Harmless Method Does Ef- 
ficient Job. 

The committee carried their objec- 
tions to the Road Commission. They 
saw officers of the Sportsmen's Club 
in behalf of the wild game; they point- 
ed out to members of the Chamber of 
Commerce, who promote Barry Coun- 
ty as a scenic paradise, that it was 
rapidly becoming a scenic horror, 
looking like a forest fire had swept 
down the road leaving death and deso- 
lation in its wake. Casualties included 
wild flowers, dead and dying trees, 
bitter-sweet (supposedly state-protect- 
ed), sumac and clover (honey bee pas- 
ture in late summer), berries and food 
for birds and small game; even lilac 





This isn’t a nest of eggs, but Alice Roth’s 
odd-shaped tomatoes the week the pictures 
were taken. Each week brought a new par- 
ade of freaks. These were originally Rutgers 
tomatoes, raised from their own seeds. 
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bushes and evergreens on people’s 
front lawns. 

The argument for the use of this 
spray was that it provided cheap brush 
removal, yet here was the brush cover- 
ed with harsh dead leaves, still a men- 
ace to vision and rougher yet on car 
finishes. The black walnut trees along 
the roadsides, which furnish nuts to 
the county, were either dead or in- 
jured. 

Our protests went unheeded. The 
county road commission, having paid 
$1,850 for the spray rig and $4.45 a 
gallon for Esteron 44 plus $12.42 a 
gallon for Esteron 245T in quantity 
amounts went right on spraying it 
around. 

By this time, the characteristic ef- 
fects of the spray were apparent. To- 
matoes produced tiny leaves in pro- 
fusion, with the fruits any shape or 
size, varying each week. The Roth’s 
Rutger plants produced huge Siamese- 
twins, also small clusters of small to- 


matoes which were elongated, resem- 
bling bunches of weiners; raspberries 
stopped bearing when sprayed and 
sent up crooked canes; sweet peppers 
looked like hot Mexican chili peppers; 
pea vines died; gladiolus produced 
crooked stems and withered blooms. 
The molecular pattern of these and 
many more plants and flowers was dis- 
rupted. What the cumulative effects 
might be was anybody’s guess. 

The committee had Paul Boylan 
represent us at a supervisors’ meeting, 
arming him with petitions with 142 
signers. He explained the objections 
to the spray program. The super- 
visors, except for two members, had 
been sold on the program by the Road 
Commission and were unwilling to 
change their minds. They gave the 
petitions to the Road & Bridge Com- 
mittee, who in turn dumped them 
in the laps of the Road Commission. 

This meeting gained one thing— 
the Road Commission agreed to with- 





This is what is left of the 1,200 tomato plants set out by the two boys, one crippled with 

polio. It is located 100 feet from the road. The big store sent out baskets for the harvest. 

There was no harvest! The boy’s modest bill of $140 has so far been ignored by the 
Road Commission. 
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Chemical spray has killed this alfalfa in widths varying up to 30 feet from the road, this 

variation depending upon protection afforded by the brush. The light strip in the picture is 

weeds, the strip where Miller and Doster are sitting is damaged alfalfa growing about 5 

inches high, with curled stalks, some showing the right angle turns. Back of this, it looks 
more normal and about 10 inches high. 


hold the spray on property where the 
owners objected iF the owners would 
cut their own brush. As a woman 
said, ‘“‘Here we have public servants 
telling the taxpayers who hire them 
that if the taxpayers don’t like the 
way the servants do their work they 
can do it themselves, and the servants 
go on drawing their wages.” 

Headlines in the next Hastings Ban- 
ner were a surprise to us: 


THREATEN ROAD BOARD WITH 
LAW SUIT IF SPRAY PROGRAM 
IS CONTINUED. 


Attorney Asserts Claims For Dam- 
ages Will Result; Expect Organic 
Group to Appear at Supervisors’ 
Meeting Monday. 

A Battle Creek attorney, who is al- 
so a Barry taxpayer, sent a letter 
which the Banner published. Ex- 
cerpts include: “The roadsides are 
rapidly coming to resemble areas I 
saw in the last war through which 
armies had passed, making free use of 
flame throwers and other destructive 
instruments of war, leaving nothing 
in their wake but gaunt, stark dead 
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trees and a picture of complete de- 
struction. Your program, if con- 
tinued, is going to destroy one of the 
principle natural assets of the county.” 

Upon investigation, we found that 
damage in the area represented by this 
attorney included loss of raspberry 
crops and damaged plants, dead pea 
crops, injured grape vines, dead ever- 
greens and the destruction of a com- 
mercial project. A large gladiolus bed, 
(21% bushels of choice varieties) which 
were to be sold to hospital visitors in 
Kalamazoo and Battle Creek were 
ruined. Choice colors turned out a 
dirty yellow and bright orange with 
an occasional puny red flower. The 
blooms were unsaleable even if the 
stems hadn't been so crooked they 
couldn’t be arranged in a vase. The 
County Engineer, viewing the damage, 
advised the owners to cut their tulips, 
chrysanthemums and raspberries back 
to keep the chemical out of the roots. 
There was not a saleable flower this 
season. The mums are bushy, with 
odd-looking leaves. What will this 
floral project look like next summer? 


We now had petitions in fourteen 











Gladiolus stalks from the flower growers’ patch, showing crooked stems and puny, half- 


opened flowers. They didn’t sell a b 


quet this 





because of one dose of spray from 


the county spray rig. 


Public forums showed 
interest, much of it favorable 
to our cause, while the opposition 
wrote anonymous letters. The Kala- 
mazoo Gazette gave our club a fine 
publicity article headed: FARM GROUP 


townships. 
reade1 


TURNS TO WAYS OF BIBLICAL DAYS IN 
FERTILIZING AND SOIL BUILDING. A 
Grand Rapids osteopath wrote to 


President Doster wanting to buy or- 
ganic produce for his family and pa- 
tients. Best of all, he invited us to 
hear J. I. Rodale in person when he 
lectured in Caledonia, Michigan, on 
October Ist. 

A Lansing reporter gave us this 
boost: SPRAYING WEEDS THREAT TO 
WILDLIFE IN BARRY COUNTY. Excerpts 
include: “A group of Barry County 
farmers have put the spotlight on‘a 
possible threat to Michigan wildlife. 
The destruction of roadside shrubbery 
destroys wildlife shelter. In many 
places the only natural covering for 
wildlife is the shrubbery and under- 
brush growing along the boundaries 
of little-used country roads.” 

The club secretary wrote letters 
pointing out: 1. That the state spends 
32 


our money planting trees along the 
highway and the county spends our 
money killing them; 2. In places, road- 
side trees and brush are our last de- 
fense against loss of topsoil by erosion, 
and that indiscriminate spraying is 
undermining this bulwark; 3. That 
the disrupted patterns in plant life 
show that their cell structure has been 
altered, indicating that the chemical 
is as dangerous as radioactivity. Simi- 
lar distorted vegetation was an after- 
effect of the atom bomb blasts. Only 
this summer a press dispatch from 
Japan told of freakish new patterns 
in plant life in the bombed areas. 

Lack of funds with which to cut 
the brush was a selling point when 
the Road Commission bought the 
spray rig and chemicals. Now, they 
are faced not only with the disposal 
of this unsightly mess, dead brush be- 
ing harder to cut than green, but they 
have operating costs of a truck and 
two men who can do only about 10 
miles a day, plus damages for ruined 
gardens, berry patches and commercial 
projects. 

Each week during the latter part 
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Raspberry canes cut from a patch which was damaged by the spray. 


of the summer the Roths, previously 
spoken of, had a new crop of freak 
vegetables. Asked if they were eating 
them, Alice replied, ‘Yes, they're all 
we have and we eat them, but next 
year we expect to look like the freaks 
at the Fair sideshows. I’ve lost 20 
pounds this summer, but I don’t 
recommend this stuff for a reducing 
diet. What makes me sick is the work 
we've put into this garden spot. Five 
long years of lugging leaves, hauling 
sawdust and other organic materials 
and making compost for this garden 
patch, just getting the sand built up 
where it raises good crops, and now 
we don’t dare plant anything here 
again. We have to abandon our good 
organic soil and start all over again 
someplace else.” 

The Organic Soil Builders are pre- 
paring a letter to the Hastings Banner 
which will offer a suggestion to the 


show, 
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Road Commission for brush removal 
as follows: 


“That roadside brush be removed 
with a brush chipper, and that the 
chipped-up brush and leaves be sold 
to farmers for bedding, field fertilizer 
or compost material.” 

When the County Engineer and his 
staff inspected damage done to the 
floral project they spied a silver-leaf 
maple, a tree that is rare in these 
parts. The owners had nursed it 
through hard Michigan winters and 
protected it with netting shields in 
the summers until it had reached a fine 
shape and size. Its silvery branches 
were a joy to see, but after its spray 
bath they curled and turned yellow. 
One of the men turned to the owner 
and said, “That tree has the blight. 
YOU OUGHT TO SPRAY IT.” 


What nonsense! 


ed ~— 
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Silt particles of all sizes help fertilize the soil. Weathering reduces particle size gradually— 
releasing the nutrients to the clay and organic matter, which give them to the plant. Marks 
on photos are 1/32 inch apart. 


‘How Silt Feeds Your Plants . 


W. D. Keller and Robert Rodale 


The original fertility of the soil comes from tiny particles 
of rock—easily replaced by new methods of soil regeneration. 


FERTILE soil is the physical 

foundation of every good farm. 
Where does the year-after-year fertility 
of the soil come from? How can it be 
increased? 

The answer to these and many 
other questions that beset the farmer 
is wrapped up in the soil’s supply of 
silt of the non-quartz minerals. - 

Silt particles are microscopic pieces 
of rock—much smaller than sand—that 
help make up soil. 

Silt of the non-quartz minerals is 
rich in plant food. 


Dr. W. D. Kevier is head of the 
geology department of the University 
of Missouri and the foremost expert 
on natural rock fertilizers. 
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Such silt is the primary source of 
the nutrients your plants need. 

In most cases, the three factors that 
make a soil fertile are its silt, its clay 
and its organic matter. The silt-sized 
fraction of the soil is the active store- 
house of the reserve inorganic nutri- 
ents in the soil. One of the many 
valuable functions of organic matter 
and clay in the soil is to pass on the 
reserve of nutrients that is locked up 
in the silt. 

An important reason why silt is 
valuable is because its particles are 
small. Small soil particles release their 
nutrients much easier than do large 
ones. Rich, silt-forming minerals gen- 
erally break up and cleave easier than 
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does sand—hence their smaller size. 

We now understand from the pre- 
vious explanation that the silts con- 
tain the locked-up plant food sub- 
stances and that they are tiny enough 
to be reactive. They last for years be- 
fore they are entirely consumed by 
weathering. However, because they do 
weather slowly they must be supplied 
in great number so as to maintain an 
adequate level of supply for each an- 
nual growing crop. A great number 
of silt particles merely means an ade- 
quate quantity worked into the top- 
soil and perhaps sub-soil profiles. 

A soil with short-lived fertility is 
one without, or deficient in, a reserve 
stock of silt-sized minerals which 
should contain and furnish potassium, 
calcium, magnesium, phosphorus, sul- 
phur, and the trace elements. High 
but short-lived fertility may come 
from the clay and organic fractions 
which unselfishly give up their nu- 
trients to the plants but then find 
nothing from which to replenish 
themselves. 

If the silt fraction is low in either 
quantity or variety of nutrient-rich 


minerals, a year or more may be re- 
quired for the clay and organic mat- 
ter to restock itself from the inade- 
quate silt associates. Hence, it is com- 
monly said the soil must “rest” for 
a year (actually during which time 
the silt is weathered and transfers nu- 
trients to the clay and organic mat- 
ter.) Such behavior of a soil is a warn- 
ing sign that it is approaching ex- 
haustion. Either more silt-sized min- 
erals, or a greater variety of them, 
must be added to restore the reserves 
to an efficient working basis. 

Why is soil so fertile in the spring 
or after the winter, thereby stimulat- 
ing a quick plant growth? Because the 
freezing and thawing of winter have 
weathered the silt particles so that 
they give up to the clay and organic 
matter a new and abundant supply of 
nutrients. 

Why may sub-soil plowing increase 
the fertility of the whole soil? Because 
bringing the sub-soil up into the top- 
soil actually brings up to the clay in 
the feeding zone of the roots, silt par- 
ticles which contain a latent reserve 
of nutrients. In a normal weathering 





The nutrients in this phosphate rock will be quickly picked up by plant roots. What isn’t 
used will be stored for future use. 
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profile the quantity of partly altered 
silt increases with depth. There are 
other sub-soil conditions, however, 
where the sub-soil may have originated 
in a modified or “abnormal” manner 
so that it is deficient in nutrient silt 
particles. Obviously in that case it 
would be detrimental to bring its bulk 
into the upper soil. 

How do deep rooted plants con- 
tribute to top-soil fertility? By send- 
ing deep roots below the top-soil, they 
extract nutrients from the silt and 
clay far beneath, and when they drop 
their stalks and leaves to the surface 
of the ground the nutrients contained 
therein are transferred to the top-soil. 
Moreover, the inorganic nutrients are 
now combined with organic substances 
in a form in which they are readily 
available to plants. 

Organic farmers turn these plant 
residues directly back into the soil. 
Thoughtless persons burn the plant 
residues, thereby converting the in- 
organic nutrients back into rock-like 
ash, which is less available to plants 
than when it existed in organic com- 
bination. 

Fire belongs in the stove, not in the 


fields. 


What is the ideal assemblage of silt 
minerals? 

Enough has now been presented on 
the subject of silt mineralogy to dem- 
onstrate its fundamental importance. 
If any skepticism lingers, or if the 
ideas expressed are thought to be theo- 
retical, academic, or impractical, let 
the skeptic explain why limestone, 
dolomite, raw rock phosphate, glau- 
conite (potassium iron silicate), alun- 
ite (potassium sulphate), or raw pot- 
ash-magnesia minerals are pulverized 
to silt-size and added with benefit to 
soil by millions of tons annually. The 
positive role of the silt minerals has 
been proved in practice. 

However, these additions of rocks 
and minerals to the soil have been 
forced upon us because the ailing soil 
patient would expire unless something 
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was done for the silt fraction. Our 
rock additions have been laudable, 
but they have served only as stop gaps. 
Our approach to soil beneficiation has 
historically arisen from the negative. 
Why should we wait for the soil to 
become acutely “sick” and economical- 
ly a loss before restoring it or its 
efficiency? Why not take a positive 
approach and search out first what is 
the ideal assemblage of silt minerals 
to insure for maximum productivity 
of nutrients via the soil and then take 
means to provide them, economics per- 
mitting, of course? 

Viewed broadly, such an ideal as- 
semblage of silt minerals which will 
supply an ever continuing reserve of 
nutrients will include a variety and 
quantity of minerals (and rocks) 
whose weathering rates overlap so that 
new sources become available as 
earlier ones are exhausted. A variety 
of rocks and minerals is desired so as 
to provide not only the major nu- 
trients but the trace elements as well, 
all in a balanced ration. The delug- 
ing effect of highly processed chemical 
fertilizers is thereby avoided. 

Although we know what the broad 
objectives for the silts are, the min- 
eralogic details of what constitutes 
the best assemblages of rocks and min- 
erals remains to be worked out. 
Neither do we know the optimum 
size distribution nor the minimum 
quantity of silt needed. We may as 
well face the facts squarely and point 
the need for research on these details. 
This is mineralogical and agricultural 
research leading to the most practical 
kind of ends. 

Organic farmers are pioneering agri- 
cultural practices and are performing 
research by their emphatic use of na- 
tive rock fertilizer and organic matter. 
They will therefore be interested in 
the research approaches to the silt 
problem. 

Two methods of attack are open. 
One method, the analytical approach, 
is to determine what minerals were 
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put by Mother Nature into the silt 
fraction of the most fertile natural 
soils, and then duplicate them! An- 
other method is to draw upon our 
existing knowledge of mineralogy and 
from that to anticipate what minerals 
might be the most productive, and 
then try these. Ideally, both methods 
should be employed simultaneously 
and their results combined. Plant 
growth experiments should accom- 
pany the laboratory work to prove the 
practicality of the results. 

In the meantime, until we can be 
guided directly and efficiently by the 
discoveries of research the best we can 
do is to add in silt sizes to the soil 
those available rock materials which 
seem most likely to fill anticipated 
needs. An accelerated research pro- 
gram is clearly needed. 

* * * 

The Davidson Granite Co. of Li- 
thonia, Ga., is currently testing a 
granite dust fertilizer. Readers in- 
terested may want to write them. 
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“No, no, Mabel, the seed is in those baskets. 
The big pile is the chemicals we need to 
make it grow.” 
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5 Wonderful Little Books on 
Vegetables and Herbs 


SEEDLINGS by Evelyn Speiden. How to start 
seediings—how to prepare the garden. $1.00 
VEST-POCKET VECETABLE GUIDE by Roger 
W. Smith. How to grow 40 vegetables the or- 
ganic way—for medium northern climate. 25¢ 
COMPLETE MODERN GARDEN HERBAL by 
Robert O. Barlow. Numerous facts about herb 
gardening and usage in several lands. $1.00 
GARDENING FOR PROFIT by Peter Henderson. 
Originally published in 1874. Profitable secrets 

for present-day gardeners. ° 
THE VEGETABLE CALENDAR by Dr. William H. 
Eyster. Climate maps and extensive tables 
enhance the value of this month-by-month 
chart of sowing and harvesting. - $1.00 
Total value $4.25 


®F Booklets may be purchased indi- 
vidually at the above prices. But if 
you order the entire packet you pay 
ONLY $3.40, a saving of 20%! 


Please remit with order; we will pay postage. 
Send for complete list and special bargain offers. 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-11, Emmaus, Pa. 


FER-+-TR-EL 








We are thinking of next year fertiliza- 
tion of your soil. So are you. There is 
a blend suited for your crops. Tell us 
what you grow and we will recommend 
the proper blend of FER+TR—EL. The 
Organic Fertilizer that has "Everything 
in one package.” 


J. & G. SALES COMPANY 


Fullerton Maryland 








SAVE—Buy Direct From Manufacturer 
You'll like the smooth, powerful gear- 
driven, 1952 styles in the Walking 
Model, 2, 3, 44, 6 H.P. with power 
turning clutch for each wheel or the 
Riding Model—74 H.P. with automo- 
tive type differential. Attachments for 
plowing, sowing, cultivating, wood- 
sawing, snow-plowing, etc. EASY 
TERMS. Special; Discount to User 
Agents. FREE CATALOG! 


RED-E TRACTOR CO. anyeeprneieis 
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This was once garbage. Quick-acting bac- 
teria turned it into the richest kind of or- 
ganic fertilizer. 


Spectacular, disease-free crops can be 
achieved when soil is built up with organics. 


The 


Organic Front 


Organiculture in Pictures 


More and more cities are expressing 
an interest in conserving their wastes 
by composting them. Newspapers and 
magazines are giving space to the com- 
posting idea. These photographs are 
some of a few printed in the Sep- 
tember issue of Southern Farm & 
Home (formerly Southern Farmer) 
published in Montgomery, Alabama. 
Aubrey Williams, publisher of that 
magazine, has for some time been 
campaigning for improved methods 
for farmers of the South. 


This monster cabbage was fed an organic 
diet. 


Hong Kong began converting wastes into fertilizer before World War II. This scow is 
shipping the finished product to Chinese farmers. The Asian war destroyed compost plants. 




















What a simple way to do your Christmas shopping! 


Just fill in the Christmas Gift Forms, sign your name in the gift card at the bottom of the 
page, tear out the entire page, and send it with your money order or check. That’s all 


there is, and your Christmas buying is over. 
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« Send O.F. for: oO 1 year—$3 


(CD 3 years—$7 oO 5 years—$10.50 § 


*« A DISTINCTIVE 
GIFT CARD will be 
sent to everyone on 
your list. This card, 
with your name neatly 
penned on it, will be 


mailed just in time for 


Christmas. Recipients 
will cheer your year- 
round thoughtfulness. 
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Use plain paper for additional subscriptions. 


Please enter a gift subscription to go to each of the following: 


SPECIAL 
CHRISTMAS 
BONUS 
A reduced rate on 
multiple gifts. Take 
20% off the price of 
each additional gift 
subscription. For ex- 
ample, if you enter 
three gift subscriptions 
to THE ORGANIC 
FARMER, the first 
costs you $3 and the 
others only $2.40 

each! 


x 


Be sure to mail 
this entire page to 
THE ORGANIC 
FARMER 
Dept. F-11X 
Emmaus, Pa. 
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You won’t get fire protection from a frozen pond unless you spend a few minutes making 
a simple de-freezer. 


Frozen Ponds 
Conquered 


Dwight P. Campbell 


HE farmer whose house burns be- 

cause the pond is frozen over re- 
minds us of the fellow who locks the 
barn door after the horse is stolen. 
Dr. Karol J. Kucinski, research agron- 
omist at the University of Massachu- 
setts, has developed an inexpensive, 
effective remedy. 

Anyone who has fought fire, par- 
ticularly a rural fire, knows how much 
the first few minutes—the time it takes 
to chop through thick ice—can mean. 

Dr. Kucinski has shown that by 
partially filling an oak barrel with 
brine solution an ever-ready hole, in- 
to which a suction hose can be drop- 
ped, can be assured. 

One end of the barrel is knocked 
out. Then when partially filled with 
brine, it should be floated in as deep 
a part of the pond or stream as pos- 
sible, near the shore. 

It is recommended that an approach 
to the barrel be built and the barrel 
anchored to it. A substantial plat- 
form can be made with a plank or 
two supported on posts. The barrel 
should be covered to keep small ani- 
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mals from falling in and to prevent 
rain water from diluting the brine 
solution. An upright stick nailed to 
the side of the barrel and extending 
a few feet into the air marks the ex- 
act location in case snow covers the 
surface. 

Trials have shown that about four 
good blows with a fireman’s axe will 
crumple the staves in about 16 sec- 
onds, leaving an ample hole for the 
suction hose. 

The cost consists of about one man- 
hour farm labor, plus scrap lumber 
and a used barrel and 25 to 50 cents 
worth of rock salt for brine. 








“It looks as if our experiment to disprove 
the organic method didn’t work out as ex- 
pected.” 
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‘Willis R. Lebo, 


a Fertilizer Pioneer 


Jack Van Clute 


What this Seattle businessman did should stand as an example 
for all who wish to improve our soil and increase food supplies. 


ANY readers of Victor Hugo’s 

social novel, Les Miserables, 
may not get a full realization of the 
enormous sewage waste of Paris as 
that author describes it. But one 
reader did. He was Willis R. Lebo, 
Seattle student of soil fertility. 

A young man when he read the 
narrative and aware of our rapidly 
depleting soils, he was impressed by 
lack of interest in converting city 
wastes to use. To him came the big 
thought which just now is beginning 
to disturb the minds of so many farm- 
ers—why isn’t something done to re- 





claim city waste and get it back to 
the soil? 

Thirty years ago Lebo made a trip 
to Alaska. On the docks at the salmon 
packing town of Ketchikan he saw 
huge piles of cuttings, easily a third 
of the fish discarded after the meat 
was canned under a fancy label. Here 
was waste plus—a mounting problem 
smelling to high heaven, in short a 
multiplying mess getting messier. 
Dumping the cuttings into the sea 
meant pollution which might prove 
worse than an olfactory menace, but 
that’s what townfolks felt like doing. 


Pictured above is one of the conveyor units taking waste fish products upstairs for con- 
version into concentrates sold by the Marine By-Products Co. of Seattle. It is located seven 
miles north of Ketchikan, Alaska. 
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Lebo thought hard—the tremendous 
investment in boats and labor—in- 
vestment in cannery equipment and 
more labor, yet so much waste left to 
befoul the air, so much organic mat- 
ter when so many farms were crying 
for it. Reclamation? Possibly. At 
least it was a challenge worthy of try. 

With initiative, ingenuity and en- 
terprise Lebo tackled the job. Main- 
ly at first the salvaging process was 
trial and error. Townfolks were eager 
with suggestions and he listened to 
all considering worth-while ideas, dis- 
carding others. Finally he had a re- 
duction plant equipped with huge 
grinders on the basic design of the 
old-fashioned sausage mill, cooking 
vats reducing the mass to tolerance 
and dehydrators to dry the meal for 
packaging. The package fertilizer was 
a form of organic fertilizer which, if 
not exactly attar of roses, was far more 
tolerable than the original state of 
scrap left on the dock, and residents 
were grateful for the day that Lebo 
came to town. 

But still there was another hurdle 
to clear. When the packaged meal 
reached Seattle, chemical, or push-but- 
ton farming, was edging into the pic- 
ture and many farmers were losing 
sight of the need of organic matter 
for soils. Again Lebo went back to 
basics and this time he had a bit of 
American history to back him; Mas- 
sasoit, sachem of the Wampanoags, 
taught early New Englanders the 
value of fertilizing each hill of corn 
with a fish. The corn flourished and 
so did New Englanders. But here out 
West over a century later farmers 
were becoming schooled in the use of 
artificial soil minerals as plant food, 
and chemists seemed to have the an- 
swer if not the organic matter. 

Analysis showed that salmon meal 
runs from 60 to 70 per cent protein. 
In the protein content of his fish meal 
Lebo had a good talking point and 
his product sold. Further sales boost 
was noted ten years later when or- 
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ganiculture came across the pond and 
J. I. Rodale launched Organic Gar- 
dening Magazine expounding tenets 
of the late Sir Albert Howard whose 
life work was scientific study of or- 
ganic farming in England, Africa and 
India. Today the Marine By-Products 
Fertilizer Company in Seattle is con- 
sidered the major source of fish meal 
in the Northwest. Moreover, since the 
public has become vitamin conscious, 
Lebo’s Alaskan plant extracts quan- 
tities of fish liver oils. Furthermore, 
high protein content is basic require- 
ment now in livestock feeds, another 
outlet for meal. Lebo has refined his 
product so that now when you go in- 
to his office he asks you to taste some 
—and it tastes good too. 


Owing to plant investment, labor 
and transportation, fish meal is some- 
what high-priced for big scale farm- 
ing, hence it’s now more commonly 
used for golf greens, gardens and 
lawns. But Lebo points out a lower- 
cost method of permanent farming 
through the use of raw rock phos- 
phate, mulches, limestone and cover 
crops for green manure. Phosphate 
from his mine at Leefe, Wyoming, 
was analyzed by the Twining Labora- 
tories at Fresno, Calif., considered the 
best equipped commercial laboratory 
on the coast, and when a farmer needs 
phosphate Lebo lays it on the line, 
showing that his product has 3.72 per 
cent available phosphoric acid, 50.82 
per cent calcium oxide and 16 trace 
elements some of which were deter- 
mined by spectrographic analysis. And 
he has records from throughout the 
country, backing his contention that 
phosphate’s the thing. 


Illinois farmers, he points out, are 
applying natural phosphate at the 
rate of one million tons a year, and 
adds “Forty carloads of 50 tons each 
were shipped recently from our mines 
to Bourbon County, Kansas. Why? 
Because the trend is toward natural 
farming, a system of permanent soil 
fertility which already has brought 
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This Alaskan fish meal plant of the Marine By-Products Co. is turning a waste into a boon 
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to the soil. 


financial returns to Illinois, Missis- 
sippi, Oklahoma, the Southern States 
and now to the Northwest. Conserve 
and build up the fertility of your soil 
by utilizing natural processes. Obtain 
your phosphorus from low-cost natur- 
al phosphate and follow a simple pro- 
gram: 


(1.) Grow legumes. They add two 
tons or more of valuable organic mat- 
ter per acre, improve soil tilth and 
increase water holding capacity while 
the deep tap roots bring up plant 
food from the sub-soil, making it 
available for more shallow-rooted 
crops that follow. Remember, nitro- 
gen is produced from Nature’s nitro- 
gen factory, the nodules. 


(2.) Apply 1000 or 1500 pounds of 
natural phosphate per acre. A large 
percentage of this phosphate is avail- 
able to legumes the first year, thereby 
increasing their growth. This means 
more nitrogen and more organic mat- 
ter to enrich the soil. In addition, 
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enough phosphate is left in the 
ground to be utilized by crops for as 
long as eight to ten years, and this 
saves cost of yearly applications. 


This program can be applied on 
most any farm land by using a cover 
crop system or crop rotation. The 
pay-off is enriched soil, increased bac- 
terial action and lower fertilizing 
costs. This is proved by data from 
the Morrow Plots, University of IIli- 
nois, in operation for 70 years. Con- 
tinuous corn produced only 16 
bushels. Corn-oats rotation with sweet 
clover for green manure, and lime, 
phosphate and manure made 84 
bushels. Corn-oats-clover rotation 
with lime and natural phosphate made 
100 bushels. 

Data covering 50-year tests using 
manure plus 1000 pounds of raw phos- 
phate per acre every six years at San- 
born Experiment Station, Missouri, 
show corn making 41 bushels, oats 38 
bushels, wheat 27.5, clover 4,138 
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pounds, and timothy 5,225 pounds for 
two years. Manure plus 300 pounds 
of 0-16-0—superphosphate made by 
adding sulphuric acid to natural phos- 
phate—produced 38.4 bushels of corn, 
32.4 bushels of oats, 28.3 bushels of 
wheat, 3,584 pounds of clover, and 
5,006 pounds of timothy. Superphos- 
phate was applied twice in rotation— 
300 pounds before corn and 300 
pounds with wheat. These results are 
not mythical—anyone can verify the 
facts simply by writing to the College 
of Agriculture at Illinois or Missouri. 
Let Nature take the farmer by the 
hand and lead him into green pas- 
tures. 

Further endorsement of this natural 
farming method comes from many 
Northwest farms. A testimonial from 
Charles H. Grewe and J. H. Wrage 
of Valley Gem Farm, one of the oldest 
in Washington, concludes with, “We 
know that rock phosphate pays. It is 
the cheapest source of phosphorus and 
we believe the best in the long run. 
Applying it is like putting money in 
the bank, except with rock phosphate 
you can draw out more dollars than 
you put in.” 

Every new phase of agricultural im- 
provement intrigues Lebo. When 


Frazer's composting plant opened in 
Chicago he flew there to inspect it. 
For some time Lebo has been com- 
posting restaurant garbage by the 
heap method and when ground and 
packaged the product finds an increas- 
ing market. Now in the back of his 
mind is a plan for quick composting 
garbage and other refuse. Last sum- 
mer he designed and opened a new 
plant in Seattle for reclamation of 
industrial oils from garbage and by 
next year the process may be worked 
out for converting the residue to fer- 
tilizer. Buttonholed by committeemen 
last summer he addressed a conclave 
of chemurgists in Seattle, speaking 
extemporaneously on reclamation of 
industrial wastes, making his audience 
insist that he talk more. Though he’s 
a pioneer in phases of waste salvage 
his work isn’t finished yet and prob- 
ably never will be until the country 
takes definite steps to reclaim over 
400 million tons of annual agricultur- 
al waste and return it to the soil. 
When Victor Hugo describes the vast 
sewage waste of Paris nearly 90 years 
ago, he wasn’t thinking about better 
farming, Nevertheless, he planted a 
seed that’s germinating in the North- 
west. 
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START OTHERS ON THE ROAD TO 
Better Farming Without Chemicals 


The Organic Farmer will be glad to send you 10 free 
subscription booklets that you can use to induce your friends 
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subscription to your efforts and pay you a commission for it. 
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Rebuilding the Prairie 


Thomas Powell 


What has happened to the ten tons of microbes that once inhabited 
each prairie acre? Soil-exhausting cropping has destroyed most. 


ROM the Middle West to the 

Rockies, from Canada southward 
to Mexico, stretches the great North 
American Prairie—a magnificent 950- 
million-acre carpet of grass and 
flowers. What is happening to that 
prairie today is of immense import- 
ance to every American—and especial- 
ly to every farmer. 

Native prairie once covered 38 per 
cent of the United States. Of all types 
of plant community, prairie is the 
most complex. No farmer ever grew 
a crop as varied and intricately bal- 
anced as prairie “climax” vegetation 
—the climax of thousands of years of 
evolution. Within its living struc- 
ture, hundreds of plants compete for 
sun, water, and food. 

Traveling from east to west, one 
can see the three types of prairie: 
tall, mixed, and short-grass. The tall- 
grass, or “true” prairie, extending 
from Illinois to Nebraska, has heavy 
rainfall and boasts grasses like the big 
bluestem, dropseed, and speargrass, 
giants that grow higher than a horse 
and rider. The first settlers found 
their roots and rhizomes so tough and 
thick only long grazing or repeated 
mowing could weaken them enough 
to allow plowing. The wonderfully 
rich soil under these grasses, often 
containing five tons of organic matter 
per acre in the top four inches, gave 
this prairie the famous name of the 
“bluestem corn land.” 

In the westernmost part of the great 
prairie, where rainfall is light, you'll 
find the short grasses. Bluegrass, June 
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grass, buffalo grass, never more than 
knee-high, throng this endlessly roll- 
ing “Great Plains” region. It’s the 
land of the cowboy and the dogie. 
Water and grazing rights have been 
its battlecry for nearly a century. 

In between is the mixed-grass 
prairie, a combination of short and 
tall grasses. It makes up most of our 
Western range lands, the greatest 
meat-producing region in the world— 
and one of our biggest conservation 
headaches today. Its little bluestem, 
needle grass and dozens of other 
species have been so intensively over- 
grazed that in many sections they have 
almost disappeared, giving way to 
short grasses or to dust and erosion. 

To live on the virgin pairie is to 
see wondrous beauty nearly all year 





Soil that has been abused and stripped of 

its organic matter forms a thin, impervious 

layer on its surface. The prairie soil illus- 
trated shows this layer clearly. 
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Booklets oe a Green Thumb 


and Four Green Fingers 
LEAVES AND WHAT THEY DO by Heinrich 
Meyer. For every gardener and plant lover. 45¢ 
WEEDS AND WHAT THEY TELL by Ehrenfried 
Pfeiffer. Discusses hundreds of weeds com- 
mon to farm, orchard and garden. $1.00 
EDIBLE PLANTS OF THE POND AND WATER 
GARDEN by G. L. Wittrock. A wonderful in- 
structor for the nature-lover and fisherman. 50¢ 
ANIMALS AND THE CARDENER by Richard 
Headstrom. Animals and insects that are 
friends and foes to the gardener. : 35¢ 
LUTHER BURBANK by Roger W. Smith. In- 
teresting reading about plant breeding and the 
important contributions of this great horticul- 
tural pioneer. ; : : ; 35¢ 


Total value $2.65 
BF Booklets may be purchased indi- 
vidually at the above prices. But if 
you order the entire packet you pay 
ONLY $2.10, a saving of 20%! 


Please remit with order; we will pay postage. 
Send for complete list and special bargain offers. 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-11, Emmaus, Pa. 
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J SPECIAL--for the 
largest, earliest Sweet Péas, 
f don't wait till spring, plant 
this fall. To try it yourself, 

send for this special offer. 
$1. 00 Value for 25c! Six finest colors-- 
Scarlet, Rose, Lavender, Blue, White, 
Salmon-Pink--all 6 Pkts. seeds, with 
planting directions, postpaid for 25c. 
Or send $2.00 for 6 Half-Ounces, 











Address: 386 Burpee Bullding 


at nearest city: Philadelphia 32, Pa. or 
Clinton, lowa or Riverside, California 
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long. From April to November the 
prairie throbs with life and color. 


The first green tinges the landscape 
in early April, when the dog’s-tooth 
violet, prairie cat’s-foot, and the gold- 
enrods, sunflowers, and _ bluestems 
start their growth. Spring-flowering 
plants add their radiance—the bright 
purple and pink of prairie phlox, the 
yellow of golden parsnip, the brilliant 
red-purple spikes of blazing star. 

By summer, the prairie is a riot of 
color. Every week sees the flowering 
of new plants, always taller ones as 
the season progresses. As many as 
fifty plants may be blooming at once. 
Pioneers striking westward from the 
hardwood forests saw vari-colored as- 
ters, golden-panicled Indian grass, 
dark-purple prairie shoestrings, gray 
prairie sage and the black fruiting 
heads of lespedeza. Ironweeds, black- 
eyed Susans, wild licorice, evening 
primroses, wild lilies—-each had its 
own shape and color interspersing the 
lush prairie green. 


With the coming of September the 
waving grasses take on the bronze, red, 
and gold of autumn. By October the 
prairie is painted with a master’s 
brush, making a living landscape rival- 
led in glorious beauty only by the fall 
coloring of the great American de- 
ciduous forests. Life on the prairie 
goes down with all its flags flying. 


When the aerial parts of prairie 
plants die in late fall, they form a 
thick protective blanket over the 
ground. Even the howling winds or 
raging blizzards of the Dakotas or the 
Panhandle cannot penetrate this mat 
of dead vegetation. 


Underneath, life goes on in all its 
complexity. To get adequate moisture 
and food, different plants draw on 
different soil levels; thus some have 
roots only a foot or so deep, while 
others—about two-thirds of all prairie 
plants—go below 5 feet, some attaining 
a depth of 24 feet. These roots are 
so thick and widely branching that 
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their total length in a cubic yard of 
prairie often exceeds 150 miles. 

Prairie grasses use huge amounts 
of organic matter for their growth. 
But none of this valuable material is 
lost to the soil. When the grasses de- 
cay in winter, most of them return 
more organic matter to the soil than 
they absorbed from it while growing. 
A prairie farmer knows he can take 
three tons of air-dry hay from an acre, 
and still leave a much larger amount 
of living plant material to enrich the 
soil for next year. 

And in prairie soil, say experts, 
there is as much as ten tons of mi- 
crobes per acre in the top eight inches 
of soil. They decay the vegetation, 
creating humus and making the min- 
erals in the soil available to hungry 
plants. 

Runoff is almost non-existent on 
virgin prairie. Not only does the veri- 
table jungle of grass break the force 
of even the hardest downpour (pre- 
venting splash erosion), but the soil, 
because of the numerous roots and 
abundant organic matter, has a por- 
ous, granular structure—it absorbs 
water like blotting paper. Wind ero- 
sion is also impossible. 

Yes, the prairie is one of the marvels 
of Nature—or it was. For, says the 
U.S. Forest Service, over half of it has 
detericrated to only a ghost of what 
it used to be. It’s still a land of bright 
sun, vast space, and steadily blowing 
winds. But the grass, the wildlife, the 
soil on much of it is ruined or gone. 

For generations, the prairie has 
been plundered. The pioneers de- 
stroyed its grass and soil, as they 
destroyed the West’s furs, minerals, 
buffalo, and lumber resources. Seeing 
value only in livestock and grain 
crops they ruthlessly tore up the sod, 
wore it out with continuous wheat or 
other crops, or overgrazed it till the 
land died and had to be abandoned. 

The results? Total, utter chaos. 
Poor, unpalatable plants and weeds 
took the place of valuable grasses. 
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Once the prairie looked like this—deep black 
soil criss-crossed by millions of fine roots, 


Topsoil, no longer held by the thick 
carpet of grass, washed or blew away. 
Every spring, the runoff from millions 
of denuded acres races into the rivers 
and streams, causing the most dis- 
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astrous floods since Noah’s_ time. 
Droughts cause dust storms that whirl 
aloft the dehydrated soil and blow it 
hundreds of miles. 

The cost to agriculture is incalcu- 
lable. Western grazing lands, origin- 
ally adequate for 22.5 million animal 
units (a unit is one cow or five sheep), 
could support only 10.8 million in re- 
cent years. Cattle have to walk far- 
ther to feed and water; fencing and 
water development costs go up; live- 


Careless burning of the prairie heritage is one cause of the sad condition much of it is in today. 





stock prices rise, but still cattlemen, 
especially small operators, go broke. 
They simply can’t get enough range 
to support profitable herds. 

When water runs off overgrazed 
land, it not only causes flash floods 
and mud flows that ruin productive 
land and property, but it leaves no 
upland reserves to replenish munici- 
pal and irrigation reservoirs. To save 
their farms, Southwest farmers have 
had to drive deeper and deeper irri- 
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gation wells—and the underground 
water table, normally as close as 15 
feet from the surface, has receded to 
1,000 feet down. In Arizona, where 
even drinking water had to be ration- 
ed this year, eroded prairie constitutes 
a frightening threat to agriculture. 


But now at last, slowly but surely, 
the trend is being reversed. Farmers, 
livestock men, agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations all over the 
West are working to rebuild the range. 


The Soil Conservation Service is 
striving to preserve and propagate the 
best native grasses still growing on the 
range. Crested wheatgrass, smooth 
brome and orchard grass are their 
main standbys. 


But by far the biggest work, being 
carried on by the Carnegie Institu- 
tion in cooperation with the SCS, is 
in hybridization of new and better 
grasses. 

The prairie, thanks to these grasses, 
can be saved. Wornout prairie which 
would take up to a century to recover 
naturally is being restored in one to 
three years. Already over 5,000,000 
acres of depleted range and aban- 
doned farmlands have been cheaply, 
successfully reseeded. Hundreds of 
millions more need it. 

The fundamental weakness of cur- 
rent agricultural practices brought the 
prairie to its present sorry state. Sound 
soil conservation, on organic princi- 
ples, must go hand-in-hand with the 


<a Reseeding in the Southwest is being current reseeding efforts if orfe of the 
done for as little as $1.50 an acre. Air- nation’s greatest agricultural assets is 

om, planes are often used to spread seed not to become a land of unreclaim- 

ke. rolled in pellets of clay. able desert. 
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7 Tremendous, thick-meated, perfectly smooth, 
$ so heavy they often weigh 1|b. or more. Superb 
. ; quality, extra delicious. Wonderful for salads, 
. unequaled for the garden. 
. ' Plants Grow Faster, Bear Heavier 
~ Hybrid Vigor makes the plants grow faster, sturdier, 
. bear heavier, and for longer season. The ey set more fruits 
leven in poor weather. Big Boy wins prizes at the fairs, 76th Annual 
+ gets highest prices on the market. Grow either on stakes Burpee Seed Catalog FREE 
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Your soil needs a mineral fertilizer to 
give you full yield for your time and 
labor. Here is fertilizer the way nature 
made it...follow organic principals... 
they never fail. 


Write for Complete Analysis 


PHOSPHATE SALES CO. 


Room la Broadbent Bldg., Boise, Idaho 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED ... Here is a prod- 
uct you'll be proud to sell. A money maker. 
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for your valuable copies of the 
1951 size Organic Farmer. Keeps 
them instantly ready for you to 
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from now. This handy, durable 
leatherette binder, attractively 
stamped in gold, holds 12 issues, 
which may be easily inserted or 
removed. Price $2.00 (add 10c 
west of Mississippi). 
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He Farms With Wood Waste 


(Continued from page 27) 


his time. He has no doubt that a man 
could make a good living simply work- 
ing out with a chipper: “Doing cus- 
tom work on a full-time basis, he 
could easily amortize the cost of his 
equipment in one year out of the 
profits. My machine uses only a gal- 
lon of gas in an hour, and there’s no 
depreciation to speak of.” 

Cutter blades, he explained, cost 
nine dollars apiece in sets of four, but 
“unless there’s hardware in the wood, 
nothing happens to the knives that 
sharpening can’t cure.” 

He is particularly pleased with the 
way the chipper fits in with brush 
clearing and work in the woodlot. 
For example, gray birch is a notorious- 
ly worthless weed tree. But after a 
summer’s drying, it makes superb 
chips. 

His dairyman customers say they 
have been well satisfied. One of them, 
Ray Davis, of nearby Coventry, had 
been having all kinds of trouble find- 
ing bedding for his dozen milkers. He 
had tried cornstalks, over-ripe millet 
and inferior shavings from an axe 
handle mill. Straw, when he could 
locate some, cost up to $30 a ton. 

“This chipper idea is going to 
spread,” he said. “The bedding prob- 
lem is getting worse every year.” 

Hiring the Wiley chipper, he had 
over two cords of chips blown direct- 
ly into a box stall in four and a half 
hours. On the basis of SCS figures, 
that meant four tons. He used oak 
tops from the 1938 hurricane, along 
with green oak and maple from wood- 
lot thinning. 

“The oak was hard as petrified 
wood,” he said, “but chipped fine it 
made grand bedding.” His only warn- 
ing was against feeding dry wood and 
green brush into the machine simul- 
taneously, because green stuff would 
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come through too coarse. This con- 
firms instructions by the manufac- 
turer. For mulching, anything goes. 
But for cattle bedding or chicken lit- 
ter, it’s best to use wood at least an 
inch in diameter. 

When used as bedding, the organic 
matter supplied to the soil by such 
chips themselves is only part of the 
story. The SCS points to their role 
as blotter, explaining that a cord will 
hold about 2,000 pounds of urine, as 
good or better than the performance 
of straw. Since manure is 80 per cent 
water by weight, and this 80 per cent 
contains the most readily available 


plant nutrients, the cowbarn’s need 
for a good blotter is obvious. 

In a report on wood chippers, SCS 
specialists A. C. McIntyre and Matt 
Mirantz sum up the long-range effects 
this way: “At Rhode Island’s agricul- 
tural experiment station, woody man- 
ures were spread at the rate of three 
to four cords per acre for 18 years on 
fields in a three-crop rotation. The 
report: “Just as good as the fields 
where straw manures were used.” 

Judged by such findings, and results 
had by Wiley and his neighbors, an- 
other of our wasted resources faces a 
useful future. 





NOW FREE FERTILIZER TIME 


time to compost autumn wastes 
FOR BETTER COMPOST WITHOUT MANURE 


USE 





NOW 
BACTERIAL COMPOST ACTIVATOR 


Yes, this is truly free compost time. Autumn 
wastes... leaves, plant residues, lawn clippings, 
and many others...offer tons of composting 
material—FREE! And conveniently in time for 
you to make compost that will give you prize 
vegetables, blue ribbon flowers, THIS SPRING. 
The difference between just another garden and 
a really delightful organic garden depends on 
what you do NOW, when tons of free organic 
matter are at your disposal. 

And you do not need manure for really fine com- 
post. just add B.C.A. (Bacterial Compost Acti- 
vator) to any vegetable or animal waste. This 
rich, black activator, laden with essential bac- 
teria, gives you important biological balance and 
control—whether you compost in heaps or sheet 
compost. 


PLAY SAFE WITH COMPOST—ADD B.C.A. 


HERE IS WHAT IT DOES: 


e converts waste into fertilizer , helps 
regulate moisture and aeration in the soil 
e increases enzyme action , encourages 
earthworms , reduces odors in outdoor 
toilets , stimulates weak soils , builds 
valuable humus , remineralizes your soil 
e increases fruit and vegetable production 


HERE IS WHAT IT CONTAINS: 


e hormones . phosphate rock . bac- 
teria . minerals , trace elements 

e vitamins , peat base (all blended to 
give you the BEST activator) 


HERE IS WHAT YOU CAN USE: 


B.C.A. and any of the following wastes will give 
you a rich compost: leaves, grass cuttings, ma- 
nure, garbage, plant residues, green matter, rot- 
ten fruit, fish wastes, corn cobs, corn husks, 
chaff straw, packing house and cannery wastes, 
and almost any other organic waste! 


FREE LITERATURE 


SSSSSTS STE T ESTEE SEES REESE SE Ree eee eee ES 
ORGANIC PRODUCTS, Dept. OF-I1 
235 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. 


Enclosed find check or money order: please send the 

units of B. C. A. I’ve checked below: 

(0 ft unit ($1.00 Prepaid; $1.20 W. of Miss.) 

(0 2 units ($2.00 Prepaid; $2.40 W. of Miss.) 

CO #6 units ($4.50 Prepaid; $5.00 W. of Miss.) 

(CD 25 units ($12.50 Prepaid; $13.50 W. of Miss.) 

C] Free information on dealership. Each unit is 
enough for 4 to | ton of compost. 
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Authoritative, enjoyable, 


written or recommended 
by ( FON 


Pay Dirt by J. I. Rodale. This is 
still the Bible of the organ- 
ic method, containing the 
specific information nec- 
essary to be a good organi- 


culturist, 252 pp. $3.00 


The Healthy Hunzas by J. /. 
Rodale. These people are 
astoundingly healthy _be- 
cause of the way they raise 
their food. Full details for 
applying the Hunza meth- 
ods. 263 pp., illust. $3.00 


The Earth’s Face and Human Des- 
tiny by Dr. E. Pfeiffer. In- 
ternational authority shows 
just how we can achieve 
harmony between ourselves 
and Nature. Designates ar- 
tificial methods of agricul- 
ture. 60 illust. 182 pp. 
Was $2.75; now only $1.25 


Humus & the Farmer by Friend 
Sykes. Biography of a 1000- 
acre English farm where 
the organic method has 
proven its superiority over 
farming with chemicals. 


Illust., 416 pp. $4.50 


Earthworms — Their Intensive 
Propagation by Thomas J. 
Barrett. Tells how to prop- 
agate earthworms — their 
help in building fine, fer- 
tile topsoil. Paper, 60 pp. 
$1.00 


Please remit with order; we will pay postage. 
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Memos To Farmers 


DDT Does Your 
Liver No Good 


COMPLETE report of the recent 

activity and proceedings of the 
“House Select Committee to Investi- 
gate the Use of Chemicals in Food 
Products” has just been published. 

Every farmer, every salesman of 
chemicals and every person who eats 
food sold on the American market 
should have a copy. (Write to your 
Congressman for one.) For this book 
reveals spectacularly the extent to 
which our food is tainted with chemi- 
cals and the vast amount of work that 
must be done before the American 
housewife can walk into a store and 
come out with a bundle of pure food. 

One of the highlights of this record 
is the testimony of John Dendy, head 
of the analytical chemistry division of 
the Texas Research Foundation, Ren- 
ner, Texas. 

John Dendy, tells the report, sent 
his wife and his assistants to grocery 
stores all over Texas to buy packages 
of meat and bottles of milk. These 
samples he took into his laboratory 
and tested by the best methods avail- 
able. All were found to be contamin- 
ated with DDT and the degree of 
contamination of the meat ranged 
from 3.10 parts per million to 68.55 
parts per million. 

In an experiment with rats, also 
outlined in the committee’s report, 
it was found that food containing only 
five parts per million of DDT in a 
rat’s diet was sufficient to damage the 
cells of its liver. What about the livers 
of those Texans eating the meat and 
milk that Mr. Dendy tested? What 
about the livers of all Americans, for 
DDT is used in every state? 
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Continually brought out during the 
testimony before the committee was 
the fact that DDT builds up in the 
bodies of cows, rats, various livestock 
and people who eat it or who even 
come in contact with air laden with it. 

DDT has been found in the milk 
of mothers nursing infants. 

It has been found in corn and sun- 
flower seed used for animal food and 


board or “supreme court” could most 
effectively pass judgment on new in- 
secticides and chemical additives to 
foods—and thereby prevent another 
DDT fiasco, a fiasco which we have 
not yet heard the end of. —R. R. 


Wanted for Experiment 
Small quantities of any fully organic 





































t for the manufacture of oil. crop plus a similar quantity of the 
e It has been found in many things same crop grown on the same type 
. and we have good evidence to show land nearby but treated with chemi- 
1 that it is harmful. But it is still being cal fertilizers and/or sprays. Both 
used, sold and recommended! plots of land must have been subjected 
f The purpose of the chemicals-in- to the same cropping programs. Pre- 
. food-products investigation is to find mium prices paid. The Organic 
t out just what kind of a bureau or Farmer, Emmaus, Pa. 
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1. 
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Df 24 hour wood heaters 
n- a , 
‘ - enjoy even, automatic 
y thermostatic heat =, woversa prices: 
i AMAZING FUEL SAVINGS . . . actual records of users coast 
ry to coast prove ASHLEY WOOD HEATERS save up to 50% and 
‘i. : more on fuel bills. Almost unbelievable heating capacity . . . 
of many furnish comfort for entire homes, 
of stores, schools. Heats from floor up. 
+ MORE COMFORT .. . ASHLEY provides con- 
5, venient 24-hour heat, controlled by thermo- 
stat. You should build but one fire a season, 
re-fuel on average every 12 hours, remove 
SO ashes on average 3 times monthly. 
rt, NO WORRY ... time-tested, proven ASHLEY 
ly | burns all woods successfully. Hard wood rec- 
a ommended. Safe, clean-burning.See your ASH- 
he | LEY dealer today or write for free literature. 
ers 


If no dealer near you, we pay freight from nearby 
nd warehouse. Dealerships available. Dealers write 
——_ ASHLEY AUTOMATIC WOOD STOVE CO., Inc. 

Box R-4 Columbia, S. C. 
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FOR PERFECT 
COMPOST 


@ Screened 















@ Shredded 
@ Ground 
@ Mixed 


@ Piled 


Rocks, trash separated. Grinds manure and 


tough organic matter through rolling screens, 


wet or dry Screens fine as wanted through 


perforated screens. Free compost ecireular. 


Dept. C 
Wichita, Kan. 


Organic 
Gardening 


It’s a beautiful 64-page monthly maga- 
zine, profusely illustrated, which con- 
tains many articles on how to increase 
the vitamins in your vegetables and the 
beauty of your flowers, without the 
use of chemical fertilizers or poison 
sprays. Use only materials obtainable 
free or at nominal cost! 

Special offer: 5 months for $1.00 
(cash with order)! For a year’s sub- 
scription at $3, three years at $7, or 
five years at $10.50, send no money— 
jot your choice on a postcard and you 
will be billed. Write to Organic Gar- 
dening, Box F-11, Emmaus, Pa. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


















Newest and best 


varieties of 
PEACH, PLUM, APPLE, 
PEAR, CHERRY, APRICOT 
and FIG TREES 









Q two > 





healthy nursery on. - 
BEAUTIFUL 32-PAGE FULL -COLOR 
CATALOG plus Free Planting Guide. 
Don’t delay, write today. A postcard will do. 
CUMBERLAND WALLEY NURSERIES, lac. 





BOX 149 





Agriculture of Olden Times 


(Continued from page 17) 


farm implements. He said, “There is 
nothing new about the disastrous ef- 
fects of soil erosion, water depletion, 
and forest destruction. Study of the 
causes of the downfall of once power- 
ful countries shows that failure to con- 
serve natural and renewable resources 
had much to do with their collapse. 
Mention might be made of empires 
along the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers 
(Babylonia), of Palestine and Greece.” 


Poor Land Management 


These old civilizations evidently did 
not have the mentality that went far 
enough as far as land culture was con- 
cerned. Drifting soil covered them in 
time. That answers itself. With suf- 
ficient organic matter in it the soil 
does not drift. Deserts are man-made. 
Last month I gave a formula that 
proved that there always is enough 
organic matter to operate fully on the 
organic method. I will review it brief- 
ly. In the first place a plant gets less 
than 10 per cent of its total nourish- 
ment from the soil. The rest comes 
from the air. If a people were very 
efficient in following the crops that 
it raises and see to it that after it is 
eaten the residues of it and all other 
parts of it are returned to the soil, it 
will be like a closed circle. There will 


be more than a sufficiency of organic | 





— 





matter. For example if a carrot is | 


raised and the top green part of it is 
burned up, then it is a break in the 
circle. The excrement or residue of 
the carrot, voided by the person who 
eats it, should also be returned to the 
soil. The Chinese are past-masters at 
this but it must be done skillfully. 
All excrementous matters must be 


properly and sufficiently composted, | 


otherwise there is personal danger to 
one’s health in consuming foods so 
raised. Today, we are learning mod- 
ern techniques for the proper and 
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quick decomposition of city sewerage 
wastes. 

Professor Koon says that there was 
too little organic matter in propor- 
tion to thé number who had to be 
fed. This is an exceedingly erroneous 
statement, because there is no such 
thing as too little organic matter. He 
might have said that there was too 
little of preserved organic matter. 


Organic Matter Wasted 


Professor Koon says that because 
there was too little of organic matter 
in proportion to the number who had 
to be fed, famine stalked acrdéss the 
land and millions perished. There 
was much more organic matter avail- 
able than the people used. They 
burned up weeds. They burned man- 
ure as a fuel. If they had applied the 
law of return and used all of this 
material as a fertilizer they could have 
raised much more food than they did, 


but this is not the whole story. In 
days of old a careless husbandry was 
practiced. Not too much care was 
exercised in rotating crops. There 
was too much monoculture. In Egypt 
it was cotton, cotton and cotton, year 
in and year out. A mentality that will 
burn manure as a fuel will not ap- 
proach farming in general with the 
wisdom that it requires. Why was 
manure burned? Because too many 
of their forests had been cut down 
and there was not sufficient wood fuel. 
They cut down trees without replant- 
ing. They did not have sense enough 
to know that the day of reckoning 
would eventually come, and it did 
come in the form of famine and dis- 
ease. 

This situation exists in India today 
where millions of tons of manure are 
burned as fuel because of a depletion 
of forests over centuries of stupid de- 
struction. Today the Indian Govern- 
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THE KEYS 
MORE PROFITABLE Farming and Gardening 


COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE has 10 major and 11 trace elements, 
KAYLORITE (GLAUCONITIC MARL) has 18 major and 30 


LET’S GO ORGANIC 
With these two organically-recommended products—and 





Soil Service 


Phone 70 








WITH THESE TWO BOOKS YOUR 


THE LORETTE 
SYSTEM OF PRUNING 


LOUIS LORETTE demonstrates his 
spectacularly successful method 
for forming fruit buds directly on 
the main branches. Explodes many 
common fallacies. Increases yield 
and quality of apple, pear, and 
other fruit trees. Every chapter 
a revelation. 130 photos and dia- 
grams. 239 pp., $3.00 


Please remit with order; 





Pruning PROBLEMS ARE OVER 





Order today from THE ORGANIC FARMER, Box F-11, Emmaus, Pa. 


The Pruning Book 


by G. L. WITTROCK 


A WELL-PRUNED TREE is usually 
a healthy tree. Here are specific 
instructions for pruning ornament- 
al trees and shrubs, shade and 
fruit trees, hedges and evergreens. 
Clear illustrations and diagrams 
show how anyone can maintain a 
beautiful homestead and a pro- 
ductive orchard. 160 pp., $3.00 


we will pay postage 
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ment is urgently advising municipali- 
ties to replant forests and has been 
encouraging the planting of certain 
kinds of trees which will come to 
rapid maturity so that wood from 
them will be available in six or seven 
years. There is a tremendous cam- 
paign being waged by the Govern- 
ment of India not only to stop the 
wasteful burning of manure but the 
encouragement of the reclamation of 
all city garbage and sewage wastes 
all over the country. They have ap- 
pointed a composting officer for the 
entire country who issues bulletins 
from time to time. India is deter- 
mined to close the circle, to operate 
the law of return, to turn about the 
tendency which in time would have 
spelled finis to it and made it an ir- 
reclaimable desert. 


Manure Used in Manufacture 


of Bricks 


As is true of India so it is true of 


$1 BOOKSS1 


ADD THEM TO YOUR LIBRARY! 





THE ORGANIC FRONT by j. I. Rodale. 
Miscellaneous writings on organiculture 
and its implications which, because of 
their extreme importance, should not be 
neglected. 200 pp. Formerly $2.50, now 
only $1.00. 

TREES AND TOADSTOOLS by M. C. Rayner. 
Reveals one of the most remarkable as- 
sociations in Nature. Will help you to 
understand gardening better. Iilus., 122 
pp. Formerly $2.50, now only $1.00. 

THE EARTH’S GREEN CARPET by Louise E. 
Howard. Shows that the study of life's 
cycle as a whole leads inevitably to a 
reformed agriculture for the health of 
the community. 260 pp. Formerly $3.00, 
now only $1.00. 


Please remit with order; we will pay postage 
The Organic Farmer, Box F-11, Emmaus, Pa. 











Better Than Fertilizer! 


ActivO makes rich, activated compost-fertili- 
zer quicker, better, easier, cheaper, from 
waste, leaves, garbage, etc....(reduces gar- 
bage without odor!)...Activates, conditions, 
and sweetens soils Many other uses. Or- 
ganic Bacterial. Odorless. Trial size for 
425-Ib. compost. No. 71-1025, $1, 1400 Ib 
size, No. 71-1030, $2 





SEARS, ROEBUCK G COMPANY Catalogs; Stores 
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many other backward countries today. 
They still do not understand certain 
fundamental rules of agriculture. | 
went to Mexico last January and saw 
dozens of places where rounded cakes 
of manure were piled up to dry so 
as to be usable as a fuel. Surrounding 
Mexico City I saw many small brick- 
making establishments with big piles 
of manure which was used as a binder 
in making the brick. Mexico City is 
an anomaly. You walk their streets 
and see huge skyscrapers that they 
are building and as you walk you ob- 
serve bricks that are being used in 
their construction. You visualize the 
precious manure contained in that 
brick, and you shake your head. Will 
those structures endure? I don’t mean 
will the bricks physically disintegrate. 
I mean will the people disintegrate 
who eat food grown in a soil that is 
robbed of manure to put it into brick. 
It is all reflected in the health of the 
Mexican people whose span of life is 
just about one-half of what it is in 
the United States. And the U. S. is 
sending agricultural experts to Mexi- 
co to show them how to use chemical 
fertilizers. 

Today in the Orient there is much 
burning of manure. It can be seen 
every day in countries like Arabia, 
Turkey, India, Egypt. Why do they 
do it? Because their ancestors did it. 
They have inherited this practice. 
Surely then these races of antiquity 
from which they stem did not save 
every ounce of organic matter in their 
husbandry. But the Hunzas and cer- 
tain of the Chinese who do save every 
bit of organic matter and use it in 
their agriculture are preserving their 
soils so that they will endure forever 
and at the same time these people 
are unusually healthy. 


Deficiency of Organic Matter 
and Disease 
A question that is often asked me 


is, “Why was there so much disease 
and plague in times past when people 
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did not use chemical fertilizers, since 
you claim that the use of chemical 
fertilizers increases human disease? 
For example why did Ireland have 
famines and plague?” The answer is 
that these peoples did not practice 
what we would call the organic 
method to the full. Ireland did not 
use chemical fertilizers but it has been 
known to burn manure as a fuel and 
still does it today. It did not rotate 
its crops properly. It planted potatoes 
and potatoes and potatoes. Good 
husbandry was not employed and 
from time to time the land would 
rebel for it was not receiving susten- 
ance. Every ounce of organic matter 
was not being fed back to the soil. 
In the time of Napoleon, manure was 
used for the manufacture of explo- 
sives. Every farmer was taxed so and 
so many tons of manure which he 
had to bring to certain depots from 
which they were gathered by the Gov- 
ernment into .explosives manufac- 
tories. The land was cheated of it. 
From time immemorial the farmer 
did not take enough pains to operate 
a closed circle and to see that no or- 
ganic matter left that circle. He was 
sloppy in his husbandry. He was not 
aware that in the way he grew his 
crops there could be more nutrition 
in those crops for the people that ate 
them. It is only in the last few dec- 
ades that a nutritional science has 
grown up which says we are what we 
eat. King Solomon did not know that 
when he cut down a tree he was cut- 
ting down vitamins, because vitamins 
existed at that time although they 
were not known. Yes, in that day a 
pomegranate had vitamin C just as 
it has today. 


The Lesson to be Learned 


What is the lesson that we can learn 
from all this? I think it is a wonder- 
ful one and when I think of it, it 
gives me great pleasure as I look into 
the future. We are making a science 
of the organic method. We are not 
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Prevention 
magazine 


Don’t miss a single issue of J. I. 
Rodale’s popular health magazine. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 5 months for 
$1.00 (cash with order)! 
Prevention is the newest concept 
in health publications. While it is 
based completely on authoritative re- 
search, only findings of a truly pre- 
ventive character are used. Every 
issue contains amazing surprises, de- 
molishing scores of harmful fallacies 
affecting our daily living. 

For a year’s subscription at $3, 
three years at $7, or five years at 
$10.50, send no money—jot your 
choice on a postcard and you will 
be billed. Write to: 


Prevention, Box F-11, Emmaus, Pa. 


ACTUMUS 


Stretch It With Sawdust This Fall 


Write for free folder explaining how easily Actumus- 
treated sawdust can be prepared. NOW you can actually 
DIG IN sawdust. Your soil and crops will show marked 
improvement next year, and get better still the second 
year. Only moderate applications required. 

When sowing Fall and Winter crops mix seeds with dry 
ACTUMUS powder, for better germination and strong 
root growth. Better still drill ACTUMUS along the rows 
with seeding machine just before sowing. ACTUMUS is 
a compietely natural product. Odorless. Cannot burn. 
No other materials needed. 











4-Ib.—$1.25, .4-lb.—$2.25, .1-lb.—$4.25, .5-lb.—$17.50 
postpaid. in. Bulk 20-ib. $48, 100-ib. $200. Bulk dis- 
counts to Commercial Growers and Farmers. Write for 
free information to: 
ORGANIC SUPPLIES 
P. 0. Box 820 Pittsfield, Mass. 
LUCKIE ORGANIC GARDENS 
Sumneytown Pike Kulpsville, Pa. 
ST. LOUIS SEED COMPANY 
411 North Broadway St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Dealers’ and Distributors’ enquiries to: 


FOREIGN PRODUCTS CORP. 
1270 Broadway New York 1 








Clean Chimneys Permanently 


Stops down draft, creosote and soot—prevents 
furnace explosions. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
This metal pot, (with character). Mailable. 
For free booklet address: 


WIG., ABINGTON, MASS. 
SAVES up to much FUEL 
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Wood's Hot-Seed Thermometer with Point, Connection and R. L. Loggins Patented Shield—$15.00 
Range from 0 degrees to 220 degrees Fahrenheit 
Wood's Hot-Seed Thermometers with Two Connections—Alse Furnished with Leggins Shield 





FOR SILOS—COMPOST 
HEAPS—HOT SEED 
and GRAIN 
Write for Circular to 


The A. A. Wood & Sons Co. 


P. O. Box 937 
Atlanta 1, Georgia 








NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE 


FINELY GROUND FROM HIGH-TEST 
WESTERN PHOSPHATE ROCK 
ideal for Organic farming and gardening. 


Western Farm Chemical Company 


Box 217 Walnut Grove, California 
Distributed in Southern California by Plant Food 
Corporation, 3711 Medford St., Los Angeles 63, Calif. 











GET ACQUAINTED OFFER! 


HEAVY BEARING, FAST GROWING 


BLUEBERRIES 


212 Chew Rd., Hammonton, WN. J. Largest in N. J. 











going to follow a peasant agriculture 
because history teaches us that the 
peasant was ignorant of the most ele- 
mentary aspects of the processes that 
were in his hands. Because food grow- 
ing was left to ignorant peasants the 
world ate food that was lacking in 
those qualities that could nourish the 
human organism and give it comfort, 
that could make that organism 
healthy and happy and satisfied to go 
along without fighting destructive 
wars. From now on the growing of 
food must be of interest to the man 
in the cities, to the physician, to the 
Congressman. The growing of food 
that will nourish the human organism 
the best must even be of interest to 
the Department of Agriculture in 
Washington and to the Agricultural 
Experiment Station in Massachusetts. 


The organic method, with its con- 
cern over the piling into the soil of 
the maximum organic matter possible, 
with the advocacy of the safest method 
of soil mineral feeding in the form 
of rock materials, with the growing 
of green manure crops, with fallow- 
ing, with strip and contour farming, 
with the planting of a tree for every 
one cut down but with the exclusion 
from the soil of the too soluble and 
harmful-residue-containing chemical 
fertilizers, will mean the ushering in 
of a new era in the history of man 
and his well-being. With science we 
can make the application of the or- 
ganic method a closely controlled pro- 
cess with the benefit of modern ma- 
chinery and methods. We must throw 
peasantry techniques into the discard. 
We must tie it in with the agricul- 
tural and the medical colleges. We 
must enlist the best scientific talent, 
the type of people who have conceived 
the atom bomb, and have them take 
all of the available residue organic 
matter and show us how to decompose 
it in the quickest possible time while 
preserving its maximum nutritional 
content. 


When man begins to eat all of his 
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food raised in such a method he will 
become a new kind of man such as 
the world has never seen before. He 
will be a well-nourished man. There 
will be no more Hitlers, for Hitler 
was an ill-nourished man. There will 
be no more Nebuchadnezzars or Na- 
poleons. I believe we are approach- 
ing a golden age and the basis of it 
will be the God-given soil which will 
be handled in a godly manner. The 
organic method gives higher yields 
and produces a quality of food, less of 
which is needed to satisfy the require- 
ments of the human organism. There 
may have to be controlling of quan- 
tity in the population according to 
the limits of the land to produce, as 
is done by the Hunzas today. Man 
must not leave the producing of his 
food wholly in the hands of the farm- 
er. He must peer behind the curtain 
because part of him is there. The 
future looks bright. It will become 
known to later historians as the or- 
ganic age. 


Secret for Hog-Callers 


Power isn’t everything when you call hogs. 
There has to be an appeal in your voice 
that convinces them you have something 
they want. 












































“We just found out that the first three prize 
winners used the organic method.”’ 
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RK W-Whey tn water is all 
you may need for regularity ~ 
When you use Schiff Bio Brand 
W-Whey (WHOLE powdered 
Whey—the plasma portion of 
buttermilk) you aid your di- 
gestive hygiene in 3 ways. 

1. Natural regularity without ac- 
tual laxation. No pills, salts or 
roughage. Good for old and 
young. 

2. W-Whey encourages the 
friendly colonic (acidophilic) 
bacteria discourages food de- 
cay-putrefaction. 

3. A rich source of organic cal- 
cium, phosphorus and trace 
elements plus high biological 
value protein—all in one. 

1 Ib. jars $1.00 postpaid; 2% Ib. $2.00 
At health food dealers—If not available 


order direct. 


SCHIFF BIO-FOODS 


Dept. OF-11 Jersey City 3, N. J}. 


Great Books 
by Sir Albert Howard 


Great Pioneer of the 
Organic Movement 


{ 

THE SOIL AND HEALTH. Agricultural 
autobiography of the world’s foremost 
scientist in the field of organic farming. 
A challenge to all gardeners and farmers. 
320 pp. $4.00 

AN AGRICULTURAL TESTAMENT. The 
basic work which established the principles 
underlying the organic method. Wonderful 
reading! 253 pp. $3.50. 

Please remit with order; we will pay postage. 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-11, Emmaus, Pa. 


RITEWAY 


WOOD BURNING FURNACE 


Here it isin an- 

















furnace. wood 
burning furnace with 
greater efficiency, 
ease 6of)=—s handling. 
Amazing accuraty 

control. Only a few 
minutes care and— 
presto! 24 hours of 
healthful, uniform 
room temperature. 

Write for free folder 


RITEWAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


BOX 6-A HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 
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The new chisel-tiller made by the Krause Plow Corp. 
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Chisel-Tiller 


A new chisel-tiller now on the mar- 
ket is said to operate efficiently at 
lighter draft in all types of tillable 
soils. Its design features include 
sturdy, flexible shanks with leaf-type 
overload springs; “4-square”  twist- 
proof box girder frame and shank 
mounting; anti-friction bearings on 
pneumatic-tired wheels; hydraulic lift 
and depth control from tractor or 
hand pump; and quick, easy change 
of shank spacings and swath width. 
The implement is well balanced and 
no jacks or blocks are required to 
hitch it to any tractor or adjust the 
tongue height. Krause Plow Corp., 
Hutchinson, Kansas is the builder. . 


New Fly Trap 


A new outdoor method of fly con- 
trol that eliminates sprays, and poi- 
sons, is the Big Stinky Fly Trap. A 
potent fly sex odor of control fluid 
attracts both male and female flies. 
Write to White Showers, Inc., Dept. 
F, 17514 Woodward Ave., Detroit 3, 
Michigan. 
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Cultivator Catalog 





“Job designed” cultivators are fea- | 


tured in a new catalog just released 
by the Massey-Harris Company, Dept. 
O, Racine, Wisconsin. Printed in 
color, the 24-page catalog illustrates 
and describes the Company’s complete 
line of mounted cultivating equip- 
ment and attachments. Also featured 
are field cultivators and the new 28 
and 75 Rear Mounted Tool Carriers. 
Free copies of these catalogs will be 
furnished by the manufacturer on re- 
quest. 


Hydraulic Equipment 


Farmers Tool and Equipment Co., 
Box F, 4053 Harlan Street, Emeryville, 
Oakland, Calif., announce the com- 
plete Hyteco Hydraulic line of three 
point hitches, bulldozers, scrapers, 
and tool bars. Three point hitches 
are available for most tractors design- 
ed to permit the use of three point 
controlled mounted implements. The 
dozer is hydraulically operated and 
allows the benefit of both up and 
down pressure. The scraper has three 
operating positions: scraping, back- 
filling and ripping, which can be con- 
trolled by the operator from tractor 
seat by means of a lever. 
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Organic Food 


Crashes the 
Retail Market 


OTH the general public and food 

sellers are aware of the appeal 
and value of organically raised, non- 
sprayed food products. Many firms 
have capitalized on that appeal by 
selling staple organic products through 
the mail. 

Now, two young men from West 
Chester, Pa., are determined to make 
a big thing in the retail stores of a 
91 per cent organic cooked cereal that 
they are making themselves. They are 
the brothers Raymond and Thomas 
Jackson, two young men aged 26 and 
27 respectively. 

Getting the organic grain to make 
the cereal has been their biggest prob- 
lem. They needed supplies of organic 
whole wheat, sunflower seed, wheat 
germ, bran and flax. (Their cereal 
also contains dried skim milk and 
brewer’s yeast, but they are not avail- 
able from organic producers.) 

Enough raw material to make a 
start was obtained from various small 
scale producers in the eastern states. 
Now, after plugging the merits of 
their organic product for several 
months, the Jacksons find that pro- 
ducers of grain are willing to devote 
large acreages to the single purpose 
of producing organic grain for their 
breakfast food, the Old Mill Cereal 
brand. 

The Jackson cereal has a right to 
the Old Mill name, for its home is 
Strode’s Mill in West Chester, an aged 
and historic structure now also occu- 
pied in part by the Pepperidge bread 
people. George Washington’s troops 
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were supplied with flour stoneground 
at Strode’s Mill during their hard Val- 
ley Forge winter. 

Even today, the Old Mill cereal will 
be stone ground to preserve vitamins, 
and no chemicals whatever will be 
added to substitute for natural in- 
gredients or to prevent spoilage. The 
grain will either be refrigerated, heat 
treated or run through an entoleter 
to prevent insect infestation. The 
entoleter is an unusual piece of equip- 
ment that gets rid of insects by me- 
chanical means. 





The entoleter, a mechanical means for pre- 
venting insect infestation. 





Stone grinding the grain to be used in the 
cereal. 
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Classified rates 15¢ a word. 


Sh 
+ oS Meedse we 


Minimum, 25 words, or $3.75. 








FERTILIZERS—SOIL CONDITIONERS 


Naturai, finely ground PHOSPHATE ROCK, to feed 
the soil and replenish fertility. Write MIDWEST PHOS- 
PHATE COMPANY, D’Arcy Building, Joliet, Illinois, or 
NORMAN OLDT,. Kempton, Rt. 3, Pennsylvania. 
HOOVER'S 20% SOFT PHOSPHATE with Colloidal Clay. 
It pays to use colloidal Phosphate the natural soil builder 
with its many trace elements. Glauconite Potash for sale 
also Agents and Dealers Wanted. Free literature. 
SPINDLER SOIL SERVICE, Stratford, Wisconsin. 
BETTER PASTURES AND LEGUMES—RUHM’'S SUPER 
FINE PHOSPHATE ROCK, GLAUCONITE POTASH, 
Bag or Carload Dealers Wanted in some sections of 
Ohio. FRED VEITH, 3505 Mozart Avenue, Cincinnati |1, 
Ohio. 

HOOVER’S COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE and KAYLORITE 
(GLAUCONITE MARL)—For Nebraska and lowa—Col- 
loidal contains 10 major and 11 trace elements; Kaylorite 


























—I18 major, 30 trace elements. Build rather than stimu- 
late soils. HESPER SOIL SERVICE, 1638 D Street, 
Fremont, Nebraska. 


RUHM’S PHOSPHATE ROCK, 
Supplied by the bag, the ton, 
H. F. SCOTT, Domville, Grenville County, Ont., Canada. 
HIGHEST GRADE POWDERED TENNESSEE, Florida 
and Western Golden-Glo PHOSPHATE. Available for 
immediate or future delivery Quality Guaranteed. RE- 
QUEST LITERATURE and prices delivered to your sta- 
tion Dealers Wanted EATON-MANN PHOSPHATE 
COMPANY, Joliet, Winois. 





30% phosphoric “content. 
or the carload. Write to 


MACHINERY—EQUIPMENT 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS—200 Ampere, 28 Volt DC 
Generators for electric welding $33.00 each Free 
information. LEWIS SHORT, Dept. OF, Burton, Kansas. 


IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT—Immediate delivery of light 
weight pipe Complete systems, including pump fittings 
and sprinklers. Featuring famous and exclusive McDowell 
automatic coupling and sprinkler that covers a little under 
3 acres. LUNDQUIST CO., INC., Putnam, Connecticut. 











EARTHWORMS 
EARTHWORMS for Farm Production use. 
perience. Information Circulars. Backed by Service. Most 
Reasonable Prices. No failures Following Our Methods 
R. A. CALDWELL, Barwick, Georgia. 
PUT EARTHWORMS TO WORK NOW. You, too, can 
have bigger and better vegetables, fruits, crops if you 
“plant’’ earthworms; use castings to enrich soil. Send 
today for FREE booklet on transforming organic waste 
into wealth GRO-MOR EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 
Box 25-F, Rochester |, New York. 
RED EARTHWORMS make valuable compost from leaves, 
grass and garbage. $4.00 per thousand Excellent for 
fishing. Office in rear MYRTLE KESSINGER, 1210 
Eighth Ave., Arcadia, California. 
“SOILUTIONS” OR “ENGLISH MANURE WORMS”: 
1000—$5.00; 2500—$11.00 postpaid. Book “‘Worm Secrets 
Revealed’’—$1.00. Descriptive folder free. PHILLIPS 
WORM FARM, Bessemer, Ala. 


Dr. Oliver's SOILUTION WORMS. 
very active. Hardy. 500—$3.25; 1000—$5.50; 5000—$20.00 
prepaid. Live delivery guaranteed. WIZARD WORM 
RANCH, Donalsonville, Ga. 
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Hand picked Breeders 








“POULTRY 
NEXT TIME—Try SINE’S chicks for better results. 
Hatches every Tuesday Reds, Crosses, White Rocks, 
Leghorns. Most complete line of Equipment. Phone 281, 


Quakertown, Pa. 

RHODES CHICKS: 20 breeds U. 8. Approved Pullorum 
Clean including Anconas, Buff Leghorns, White and Dark 
Cornish. U. 8S. Certified New Hampshires and large type 








white leghorns. Lower prices. New Catalog. RHODES 
HATCHERY, Spencer, W. Va. 

Docs 
HUNTING HOUNDS. Coon and combination Hounds. 
Foxhounds and Rabbit Hounds. Cheap; Trial. Literature 
Free. DIXIE KENNELS, D27, Herrick, Illinois. 


WORKING BORDER COLLIE PUPS bv son of Brittian’s 
Supreme Champion Trialwinner Easiest trained, most 
willing workers with livestock. Will ship. EL! STOLZ- 
FUS ELVERSON, R. R. 2, Pa. 





WOOD'S ALL PURPOSE CUTTER—Pasture clipping, all 
shredding jobs, corn stalks, potato vines, weeds, brush, etc. 
Orchard and Vineyard work Free folder WAYNE 
WYANT, Distributor, 22 Sheridan Square, Pittsburgh 6, 
Pennsylvania. 





CORN ~ pickers, corn binders, balers, combines, tractors, 
machinery, buying and selling every make—New and used. 
Immediate delivery on scarce models—Go anywhere. GAR- 


DINER MOTORS, Mullica Hill, N. J., Phone 5-4831. 


OR E: 20 new and used ones, including 





FOR SALE: combines 2 
used John Deere No. 12A $795.00. Allis Chalmers $395.00, 
Case $295.00, Minn. Moline $695.00. Several others. Also 
corn pickers, including new Idea $1095.00 Nearly new 
one $895.00. Several others, all makes $75.00 & up. 
PHIL GARDINER, {0 acres new and used farm ma- 
chinery. Mullica Hill, New Jersey, Phone Mullica Hill 
5-4831. Visit us—write us—tell your neighbors 

FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE, REAPER AND BINDER 
THRESHERS, Potato Sorters, cream separators, milking 
machine and other equipment—you name it Will trade 


for poultry, grains or livestock. A. M. JORDAN, Pinelawn, 
& &..& 
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LIVESTOCK 
REGISTERED AYRSHIRE, Swiss, Red Poll Cattle, Dorset 
Sheep. Tamworth, Yorkshire, Duroc Essex, Hampshire 
Hogs Fifty Breed Chickens, bantams. EVERHART 
FARMS, Kearneysville, w. Va. 


NURSERY STOCK 


SPECIAL REDUCED PRICES ON BEARING AGE Apple, 
Peach, Pear and Cherry Trees for the next thirty days, if 
ordered from this ad: 4 yr. size $4.00 each; Special Price 











—$2.00 each. 5 yr. old $5.00 grade NOW $2.50. EGYP- 
TIAN NURSERY CO., Farina, Ill. Dept. 0.F. 
FOODS 


NATURAL GRAIN MILL, 

stone ground, whole wheat, and corn meal; also unbleached 
white flour. 5 Grain breakfast cereal plain or with almond 
or coconut added. Food Chart vitamin content, 150 dif- 
ferent kinds of foods Vitamin Candy no sugar used 
Fresh Almond meats 85¢ a pound. Almond Butter $1.00 
a jar. Unshelled English Walnuts, 40¢ a pound. THE 
MILL, P. 0. Box 699, Lodi, California. 


nothing removed, very ; fine, 
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OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 

MAKE MONEY addressing envelopes. Our instructions 
reveal how. PAUL GLENWAY, 5713 Euclid, Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. 
GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING. Weave rugs at home for 
neighbors on $59.50 Union Loom. 30,000 doing it. Book- 
let free. UNION LOOMS, 89 Post Street, Boonville, N. Y. 
BARGAINS! Ladies Substandard Nylon Hose. 3 pr. style 
1-600 for $2.00. 3 pr. style 350 for $1.00. 6 pr. rejects 
$1.00. Refundable. MCDONALD MFG. CO., Ooltewah, Tenn. 

BOOTS 
ALL PURPOSE WORK BOOTS. Also handmade Western 
style boots Shoes, Sandals—Men, Women, Children. 
Made to measurement. Catalog. CRICHET BOOT CO., 
9, El Paso, Texas. 

IRISH WOOLENS 
Descriptive list of CHRISTMAS GIFTS from $1.00 up is 
yours for the asking. CAROL BROWN (U. 8. Representa- 
tive AVOCA HANDWEAVERS, Co. Wicklow, Ireland) 
Putney 69, Vt. 
ORGANIC TRADING POST 

POTATOES ORGANICALLY GROWN $3.00 a bushel, 
$4.50 a hundred. Freight or Express Collect. Also melons 
and popcorn. MERRYVALE FARM, R. 3, Brattleboro, Vt. 
LUSCIOUS ORGANICALLY-GROWN DATES. 5 lbs. 
$2.95. Date butter (finely ground dates). Ideal for baking. 
Free recipes. 5 lbs. $3.25. Raw, sprayfree mesquite, sage, 
wildflower, and thistle honey. 3 lbs. $1.60; 12 ibs. $4.95. 
Rustic ‘‘Honeybunch” gift pack. @ lb. each of above 4 
honeys, $2.75. Send Christmas list and date to be shipped. 
TONTZ HONEY FARM, Elsinore, Calif. 
PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP. GRADE A, excel- 
lent flavor, rich in minerals, organically produced. Gal. 
$6.10; half gal. $3.50; quart $2.20. West of Mississippi 
$6.75—$3.75—$2.40 Postpaid. JOHN BACON, Johnson, Vt. 
TREE RIPENED FRUIT—Oranges, Grapefruit or Mixed, 
$2.94 bushel, average express $2.13. Organically grown, 
mixed sizes, no washing, gas or sprays. Shipping starts 
15th but fruit sweeter longer on Yee. Florida honey $1.25 
five pounds. GARLITS, Seffner, Florida. 

COINS 
COINS WANTED. Buying, Selling Lists 10¢. BROOKS, 
Glenrock Avenue, Malden, Mass. 

SOIL ANALYSIS 

BETTER CROPS, BETTER LAND, BETTER INCOME 
from reliable laboratory soil analysis and experienced 
recommendations. Complete report $4.00. Send for full 
information and sampling directions. EDWIN HARRING- 
TON, Agricultural Chemist, Carversville, Pa. 


POSITION WANTED 






























































MARRIED MAN DESIRES POSITION on strictly organic 
farm. Would like to build up old place. Farming, con- 
struction and mechanical experience. ARTHUR RAKE- 
STRAW, 7650 Ardleigh Street, Philadelphia 18, Pa. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

LOOKING FOR A FEW YOUNG MEN interested in 
establishing an organic soilbuilding enterprise. This will 
require outstanding courage and desire for adventure and 
excitement. HAROLD E. JORDAN, Hartman, Arkansas. 


A $100-a-MONTH HOBBY AT HOME! No soliciting, no 
mail order, no meeting people. Easy enjoyable pastime. 
Details. 25¢ (refundable). LAURA DICKSON, 613 Mur- 
ray Ave., Anderson, 8. C. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
OUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, septic tanks, etc. cleaned 
and deodorized by application of miracle fermentation 
Comes in pellet form. Reduces masses, opens clogged 
drains, cesspools, etc. Saves annual pumping and cleaning 
costs Costs $2.50 per treatment. Shipped parcel post 
anywhere in U. 8S. Manufactured and sold by ELECTRIC 
SEWER CLEANING CO., 294 Lincoln Street, Alliston 
34, Massachusetts. 
UNIQUE INFORMAL STATIONERY. Twenty original 
drawings by 20 artists of Lehigh Valley. Fitting for 
all purposes. Size 3” x 4”. Postpaid $1.25 MRS. 
WILLIAM H. STEUGERWALD, 213 S&S. {7th Street, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
STAINLESS STEEL—i8.8 VAPOR SEAL SAUCE PANS. 
One Quvart—$6.50; Two—$7.50; Three—$8.50; Six—$12.50; 
Percolators. $13.50—Roasters. MAJOR CO., 7! Milford, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 
YOUR LEATHER JACKET renovated expertly FREE 
Circular. BERLEW MFG. CO., Dept. 9, Freeport, N. Y. 
































You will enjoy reading 


SELECTED SHORT STORIES OF 


i Hardy 


Harpy was a master of plot and character. 
This brilliant group of timeless stories se- 
lected by J. I. Rodale for the famous Story 
Crassics, is illustrated with 10 beautiful 
full-page drawings. It is a handsomely 
printed and bound volume, an asset to your 
library. Cloth, 192 pp. List price $2.75. 


Special price to Organic 
‘Farmer subscribers, $1.00 


(The de luxe Story Cassics edition, print- 
ed in four colors, is now out of print.) 


Please remit with order; we will pay postage 


Rodale Press, Box F-11, Emmaus, Pa. 
BAKA 





List your organic foods FREE in the 


FOOD 
DIRECTORY 


If you have organically grown foods for 
sale, you are invited to list them without 
charge in the ORGANIC FOOD DIREC- 
TORY over your name and address. De- 
scribe in detail what you have that is or- 
ganically grown, mentioning how long and 
in what manner you have applied the 
method. We will also register overnight 
accommodations serving organic food. 

An up-to-date issue of the ORGANIC 
FOOD DIRECTORY is yours for 25c. It 
lists producers of organically grown foods 
in all parts of the U. S. Write today to 


Organic Food Division 
The Organic Farmer, Box F-11, Emmaus, Pa. 














WEAR THIS BUTTON 


Attractive bronze buttons with 

green enamel border—the offi- 

cial emblem of organic farm- 
ers. Excellent for club members or for 
individual use. Price 50c¢ 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-11, Emmaus, Pa. 





Play Safe 





Select your farming 
needs from the advertising 
pages of The Organic Farmer 
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Happiness 
If you would be happy for three hours, 
Get drunk. 
If you would be happy for three days, 


Kill a pig and eat it. 

If you would be happy for three months, 
Get married. 

If you would be happy your whole life long, 
Grow Roses. 


Beginners Luck Bread Recipe 
y This is most delicious and very easy to make 
Ingredients: 
cups whole milk 
egg beaten light 
half cup butter 
cup sugar or honey 
teaspoon salt 
yeast cake or pkg. 
**6 cups hard unbleached white flour 
Dissolve yeast cake in 14 cup lukewarm 
milk... Heat balance of milk to scalding 
add butter or margarine and sugar and let 
cool to lukewarm...add milk and yeast 
mixture ...add egg well beaten and salt... 
sift in flour and mix thoroughly after each 
addition until smooth ...Knead for at least 
ten (10) minutes...place in greased bowl, 
cover with a towel and set in a warm place 
away from drafts until it has risen double 
in bulk...cut down and shape into loaves 
(approx. three) and let rise again. Bake in 
medium oven 375 degrees, approx. 50 minutes. 


~ 


_ 


**Potato, whole wheat, soya flour may be sub- 
stituted in place of one cup of hard unbleached 
white flour, for interesting variations—for good 
rye bread substitute 3 cups of rye flour and 
add caraway seeds 


B Wisdom From Baer’s 
Agricultural Almanac of 1852 
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> First Quar. Sth, 11:20 AM 
© Full Moon 13th, 4:30 AM 


@ Last Quar. 2ist, 9:37 AM 
@ New Moon 28th, 6:43 AM 





“For Longitude of 90 (St. Louis, Memphis, & New Orleans.) 
Figures in Black Face Indicate P.M. 


A correspondent informs us, that a cut 
nail may be driven into the hardest dry wood 
without bending, simply by dipping the 
point of the nail into oil or grease. 
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We never yet knew a boy or a man, who j 
from early life spoke the truth and shunned Old Faithless 
a falsehood, that was not virtuous in all “Will your dog answer your whistle?” 
respects, and who did not acquire and enjoy “Why ot eame” : 
the confidence and esteem of society. Truth- “You'd better whistle then. He just went 
fulness is one of the chief cornerstones in off with the fellow that robbed your hen- 
a good and respectable character. Young poise” 
man! never utter a falsehood; never be tempt- i 
ed to depart from strict truth in all sayings. The high chair, and not the electric chair, | 
False words come from a false heart, and is the place where crime is prevented. 
breed corruption that soon taints and spoils Clipping of cows helps them to produce 
the whale Gaseme. cleaner milk. It also reduces the labor needed 
He that would live at ease in care of the animals, makes it easier to 
Must not speak all he knows and judge prepare the cows for milking, and improves 
all he sees. the appearance of the herd. 
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—Agriculture’s Biggest News— 
A BRUSH CHIPPER YOU CAN AFFORD 





FITCHBURC 


CHIPPER 


Available in three sizes and can be mounted on tractor, jeep or other farm equipment. The 
smallest size (the C-5) was designed especially for the farmer and orchardist and will readily 
handle wood up to three inches in diameter. Write for complete information. 


BRUSH, POLE WOOD, 
TREE TRIMMINGS 


HASTILY CONVERTED INTO: 


Mulch, Compost Material, 
Cattle Bedding, Litter 


MINIMUM OF TIME AND LABOR REQUIRED 
A brush chipper that is within the CORPORATION. The Fitchburg 


price range of the average farmer chipper converts branches, twigs, 
has been developed by the pioneer pole wood, and other tree trim- 
manufacturer of brush chippers— mings into a spray of valuable chips 


the FITCHBURG ENGINEERING in a matter of seconds. 


FITCHBURG FNCINEERING PORPORATION 


FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS, UV. S. A. 
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« Heres Why Roto-Ette Makes 
© the Perfect Christmas Gift for 
Organic Gardening Families 


All-Purpose Gardening Machine Brings 

Your Family a Whole New and Better Way 
of Life—the YEAR ROUND! x 

egy a Christmas gift that can help make your place the - 
envy of the neighborhood--free you of back-breaking garden 
chores—bring you and your family more good food to 
eat, better health, more money in the bank at the cnd 
of the year! 


Here’s HOW Roto - Ette Works 
aseerpen of Better Living 


n for le anting in ONE simple 
The ex- 
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ind summer 


sardening 


Mail poor ‘fer FREE Book 


Read the whole 
story of what Roto-Ette car 
lo for you and your family 
Send for a FREE copy of 
POWER GARDENING 
AND COMPOSTING, — by 
Ed Robinson, author* of the 
famous Have More’’ Plan 
G8 pages packed with px 
tures and ideas for easier 
gardening and better living ’ 


Delivered by Christmas, ie Po ! L 
our Rote-Ette will provide Wi s BL 
ny winter services—pre - ” Does a Day’ — 
our soil for bumper ~~ Work in asm 
Mail cou Hour! 
ook now é 
to cover 





* Roto-Ette a 

a an Rototiller are ‘ 
Ming) ROTOTILLER 1 Trade Marks of Rote 
Dept. 1011, Troy, New York tiller, Ine., of Ti 
New York, 
Seeeeteeseeseasaee 





ROTOTILLER, INC., 
Dept. i011 
Troy, New York 


>» 


Please send me Free 6v return mail a cop 
of “POWER GARDENING and VPOWEK 
COMPOSTING by Ed Robinson, author of ‘ 


the famous Have- More Pian. 1 enclose 10 : . 
ee s ! tauip © coin to cover postage and 
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A 
POWER SNOW PLOWING POWER WOOD SAWING 








